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FEBRUARY, 1853. 


THE MESSAGE. 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS SUGGESTED BY THE PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE OF DECEMBER, 1852. 


Presipent Fitimore has signalized his own administration 
by the enforcement of an act more vital to the Constitution 
than any provision contained within that instrument. He has 
sacrificed his popularity with the most active division of hi: 
own party, and given a powerful aid to democracy, by the ex- 
ecution of a measure proceeding from the south, and supported 
in its origin and progress by the strength of the democratic 
party. ‘The enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law concludes 
a series of democratic triumphs. 

Let us, however, beware lest we attribute the merit of this 
victory to thos € to whom il does not bi long. Allowing the sound- 
ness of the Presidential mind upon this one point, of upholding 
the rights of States, and defending the liberties of the citizen 
against attacks from below,—allowing that the failure to en- 
force the law of restitution, would have compelled us to tm- 
peach a negative, as fatal to the Union as any positive violation 
of the constitution,—we are not restrained by any false con- 
siderations of delicacy from declaring, that failure to enforee 
the law, would have been as fatal to the office as to its incum- 
bent. No President or Vice-President, elected by either party, 
could have refused to put a law in execution which was re- 
garded by himself as a test of union. We will not say that 
the most rabid of all anarchists, or the weakest of enthusiasts. 
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‘levated by a combination of accidents to the Presidential chair, 
c. » a , ‘ a . a . ose a {4 

would enforce any law providing for the immediate safety of 

the Union. But separating these extreme cases, setting entirely 


aside a class of men who belong to no party, but only make a 
prey of human discontent, offering political nostrums to the in- 
curable maladies of the mind and heart,—setting these aside, 
we feel safe in allirming that, with two exceptions, there is not 
a senator of the United States, who. elected to the Pr sideney, 
would fail to sustain the Union and the Constitution, and j 


1 
| 


sustaining these, to execute the laws evolved for their main- 


tenance, and among such laws, first of all that one which is 
the prop of sovere ignty for the States, and the seal of their in- 
dependence. 

We repeat, then, let us beware how we attribute the merit 
of this victory ;—the merit of fulfilling the irresistible com- 
mands of Democracy—to any sovereign and royal virtue in 
the incumbent of the executive chair. The world says, his 
friends say, and we cordially agree, that President Fillmore is 
a good man; but the world says, and our friends say, and we 
know, that, good or bad, the President of the United & 
must and will execute the commands of the nation. ‘The 
merit of discretion does indeed attach itself to the act, but the 
people have not hitherto accustomed themselves to elect indis- 
ereet and silly men. Invidious comparisons might be insti- 


tuted between one President and another, but all the men who 


have been nominated and chosen to the executive of , since 
the days of Washington, have been sup rior in int to the 
average of mankind. ‘Traits of weakness might be pointed out 
in some—perhaps inall. ‘There have been moderate intellects, 
with powerful characters: there have been men of more wis- 
ea a wmreee. and of Re ee ae Se a aR cae. 
liom than courage. and of. more courage than wi * there 


have been honesty and power without tact, and skill with too 


little conscience ; but always some one trait of grandeur, and, 
for the most part, many and singular, to recommend our sena- 


tors and generals to the executive oflice. Nor have we been 
wholly disappointed in this second instance, where a substitute 
has been forced upon us by the accident of death. Laying 
aside all invidious and qualifying thoughts, let us attribute to 
President Fillmore the praise which belongs to him, of having 
earried out, with some degree of vigor and precaution, a law 
essential to the existence of the Union. He does not. for all 
s. It is with 


; 
t 


that, stand free of our criticism upon other poin 
sincere regret we are compelled to say, the course of his ad- 


ministration does not seem to us to deserve unqualified praise. 
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It is our serious duty to criticize the defects of every admin- 
istration ; and in pointing out the merits, more es} cially of a 
Whig executive, to be careful how we inelude under that praise 
a system of general policy which seems to us highly injurious 
to Democracy. Always excepting the enforcement of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law; always excepting the conscientious integ- 
rity and cheerful simplicity r of the man himse if,—te presenting 
as he does a ereat de: al of amediie virtue, sound sense, an 
Christian prine iple,—we seem to discover defects in Mr. Fill- 
more’s administration, as it is reflected in the message of De- 
cember 52, which future historians will magnify more than 
we shall do at present ;—will enlarge beyond the truth, because 
they will be unacquainted with the obstacles and isp 
forces, secret and base, almost indescribable, which havi »ma 
it impossible for an executive so situated to carry out the id al 
which even a timid and Fabrician policy might have pi ta d 


to itself. Experienced politicians feel the difficulties of the 
age and the discontents of parties ; the subsidence of neces- 
sary enthusiasm ; the decay of interest ; the general corrup- 
tion of the political mind ; the low, somnolent stage of indif- 
ference, hopelessness, and fear in governments; crises inci- 
dent to the most active nations, when a great turn is beginning, 


and a new race about to be run, uncertain whither: when 
there is a violent ground struggle between the new principles 
and the old ; when the indiscreet and inexperienced rave vehe- 
mently about cl 


time, and watch the writhines and aimless violence: newly- 


range, and the wise and the old lie back for a 


created strengths, that have come blind and hunery into the 
vorld with a scream, as suffering humanity goes out of it. 
Men endowed with political instinet feel, but eannot alwavs 


exnress, these motions of the spirit of the world and of the 
age. ‘lhose who are in power find their ostensible and allowed 
faculties oozing away from them, as if there were but just so 
much strength in the nation ;—a modicum broken up and lost 
in a thousand factions, but which must some day come together 


in one magnificent, regular and gigantic power. 

Doubly unfortunate, then, was the worthy citizen into whose 
hands the reins of power fell, at such a moment of spiritless 
confusion. Doubly unfortunate, first, as he stood upon the 
declining side of power, representing a party whose leaders 
and whose principles had gone out of date - and secon a because 
he was only in the second degree its represent e, neither 


desired nor expected to do more than keep within’ the » limits of 


prudence. 
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Chosen as a safe man, he must do only safe things. Second 
in favor, he was nothing in power. Power attached itself to 
him formally, and by the virtue of office. A worthy functionary, 
not a popular President, he rose by the fulfilment of plain 
duties, not by heading the movement of an age. Elected to 
fill out a political blank and satisfy a Northern seruple, he was 
chosen, unexceptionable but not hopeful. Grounded in the 
Constitution, he was not winged with its elevating and pro- 
gressive spirit. He did not come forward as a leader, but asa 
pilot ; steering the vessel through a narrow strait, not mark- 
ing out for her a voyage round the world. 

If we show but little mere y tothe weaknesses of the Message, 
let it be understood we desire to use all courtesy toward the 
gentleman and citizen who has put it forth. The weaknesses 
are perhaps not so much his, as they are those of his party ; a 
party sinking into utter disfavor ; rejected by two-thirds of the 
nation—broken by successive defeats—it at length acknowl- 
edges itself vanquished : and leaves the stage of politics with 
a supplication and a protest: a protest against the spirit of the 
age—v, supplication of the powers who are busied in destroying 
it. 

It is perhaps impossible to conceive the difliculties which 
surround the pen of the writer who indites a message from 
the executive chair to the people of the United States: it isa 
message not of advice but of representation ; it represents 
what the President alone can represent, he alone occupying the 
highest point of view from which all things can be seen. ‘To 
him flows in, or should flow in, full and accurate informa- 
tion from every part of the world. Into his vast and univer- 
sal mind, all the great ideas must make their entrance and 
present their credentials, signed by nature and the spirits of 
the nations that conceive them. Hither comes the idea of 
constitutional monarchy from an empire which encircles the 
earth with a girdle of mechanism and diplomacy : the empire 
of merchandise and conquest, receiving from the great Re :pub- 
lic not only the food and the material which it converts into 
the flesh and fortune of its subjects, but receiving also influ- 
ences of blood, language, example, and fear, transfusing into 
its veins Republicanism ; ; rotting the structure of its monarchy; 
and stimulating the jealousy and hatred of its pr ivileged powers ; 
exasperating the avarice of its merchants ; inspiring its peo- 
ple with a blind and furious, but as yet suppressed enthusiasm 
for change; controlling its ancient inherited insvlence, and 
making the Norman lord smooth and supple in the presence 
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of the rough-clad and loud-spoken Democrat. The great Em- 
yire of England touches us not only at every point of our coast 
with her navigation, exchanging, annually, balances of wealth 
that would at once re-build an empire, were they not grasped 
by citizens instead of kings ; touching the hearts of all our peo- 
ple with an uneasy, and sometimes unhealthy aspiration to- 
ward the supernatural luxuries of decaying states; but still 
more, benefiting us, by relieving us of the baser kind of toil, 
and enabling the husbandman to perform profitably and we il 
the first duty of labor, before he ascends to the second and 
the third. 

After this power, which is to us the first, the President re- 
ceives audience of France, who no longer extends to us the 
hand of democratic fellowship, and to some thoughts seems to 
have repented that she ever did extend it; France, who with 
bayonet and guillotine has swept off, as with a broad scythe, 
time after time, the high growths of her brilliant but un- 
equal race; until, by virtue of equality, she has become un- 
equal to herself. France, the land of blood and of confusion; 
of genius and of fury; of excitement and debasement ; of en- 
thusiasm and social stagnation, alternating from age to age 
with a species of regular oscillation, until at length we watch 
the swing of the political pendulum, and calculate its are; 
the extreme right, the middle and the left,—the left, the mid- 
dle and the extreme right,—the swing shortening by degrees, 
when to cease,—a proble m of ages. Celtic fury struggling 
with Norman pride, impossible to blend, impossible to sepa- 
rate ; a nation confused and tumultuous in the very heart of 
its existence. Not steadied by the seemingly inf allible law of 
self-interest, not to be trusted either in its love or in its hate; an 
empire of whims and visions, ruled by a series of magicians ; 
she comes to us to- day lauding repub licanism ; we smile, ap- 
prove, embrace her. ‘l'o-morrow, she forgets our existence, but 
we still smile and forgive her, because of immemorial benefits 
conferred on us, if not through the generosity of France, then 
by the goodness of Grod, which it were a sacrilege to forget 
even in her maddest moments; for we believe that she was 
not unworthily selected to be our friend in the hour of calam- 
ity. 

Then comes, in the attitude and with the voice of antiquated 
bigotry and cruelty,—friendly, because impotent and imbecile, 
—the power of Spain; the representative of all we hate ; the 
oppressor oppressed with the fruit of its own iniquity—but not 
our enemy, because enmities between nations are founded upon 
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interests, and they do not strike each other until the vital prin- 

iple commands them. But this power extends her arm to 
our very boundary, and establishes, on the edge of this great 
republic, a tyranny more intensely opposite to all that we es- 
teem right in government, than even the despotism of the Rus. 
sian Emperor; for it is an authority not derived altogether 
from a religious and revering subserviency, sanctioned by the 
endurance of its subjects, but maintained entirely by fear, 
resting upon force, without religion to sanction it, without ties 
of blood to give it a social aptitude, without reasons of profit 


either to Spain herself or to her subjects, to excuse or to 


Cl 


qualify it. 

These three nations appear before the central power of the 
republic, represented by its executive head, with embassies and 
messages characteristic of themselves. England oflers com- 
merce and the friendship of business, and her presence is, with 
some qualification, acceptable to us. France offers and with- 
holds ;—united with ourselves b y sle nderer ties of interest, she 
is ready to oflend and even to attack, if her peculiar policy and 

centric ideas may seem to require it. } Spain, careless alike 
of poli "y and of commerce, and held in her position, as regards 
ourselves, by the influence of France and England, excites in 
us no feeling of direct hostility, nor does she power! ually y appeal 
tv our selfish and interior nature, but moves a moral aversion 
by exhibitions of pride and ignorant presumption, that would 
exasperate if we did not know the weakness which lies behind 
them. 

The executive head of the Union must receive these powers 
with degrees of deference and regard, and even of sy a 
demanded, first, by the general policy of the people, ‘which he 
ought to know as he knows his own ae: and, second, by the 
interest of the nation, which lives by industry and commerce. 
He must not forget the equalities and absolute rights upon 
which States are erected, and that these powers, though we 
might crush them all, or singly, by a powerful movement, do 
not live by our forbearance, but by the same law of existence 
which is breath of life to us—the law of State Sovereignty and 
Libe rty. If it is the will of God that these powers shall dash 


1 


thems lyes against us and be destroyed DY the collision, We 
shall be blameless as to that result. ‘lhe consciousness of per- 
petuity, the feeling of immortal youth, should make us forbear- 
ing and tender of all rights; eminently of those which are th 
life of our Constitution. It will never be forgotten by the ex- 
ecutive he ad of this confed ration, that the Constitution of 
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Union has guaranteed a republican form of government to 
states and nations entering our system. ‘This guaranty is the 
peculiarity of such an entrance—the first characteristic of re- 
publican confe deracy. But to extend it beyond the limits of our 
own territory, and apply it to other States not yet confederated 


with us, is a species of Abolitionism as virulent and vicious in 
its origin and results as the Abolitionism lately crushed, which 
would have made the South subordinate to the North, and have 
given Massachusetts and Ohio legislative power over the citi- 
zens of Georgia and Carolina. ‘The red flag of propagandism, 
stamped with the death’s head on one side, and thi words 
‘‘ liberty, equality, fraternity,’’ on the other, has never yet 
waved triumphantly on the soil of any part of me republic. 


By the mercy of Heaven, more than by the wisdom of men, 
the confederated States are still individu illy free and indepen- 
dent. ‘l'hey will not, they dare not, as they value their own 


existence, e xte nd to other powers, not confederated with them, 
the guaranty of a republican form of government. 

‘'wo of our wisest and most experienced senators, represent- 
ing the purest school of democracy in Michigan and Virginia, 
have pronounced a sentiment of disapproval, and sustained it 
by irresistible arguments, against the intervention of this coun- 
try in the affairs of Spain. But while they have sustained the 
doctrine f State Rights, | oth for ourselves and foreign nations, 
they have shown themselves fully equal to the crisis of the 
time; they have opene .d to the view of this people and of all 
the world, the manifest di stiny of republicanism on the new 
continent ; they have shown themselves ready to keep always 
on the true line of political knowledge ; they have mingled 
wisdom with enthusiasm. We approve their sentiments. If 
the younger members of Democracy are to be relied upon for 
the motive power, these old steersmen may be trusted for the 
udvising voice. ‘The requirements of the republic demand the 
nerve of its youth, but youthful energy often needs restraint, 
and what should restrain it, if not the counsel of experience. 
Equally contemptible and blame-worthy would be a hi sitating 
and faltering os or a rash and inconsiderate maturity. 


Before the valor of Achilles alone, 'Troy would not have fallen. 
Th » Col S Is of Nestor, and the CUNNING Ol Ulysse S, were Tre@- 
juired to complete the conquest. Is ¢t nol the glory of th 
1 MLO0Ci lic / rly, ifs pride il l b ‘ E. th it it conte L| ‘ with in 
Shel oss ons j varied and powerful elements ; so much of yo ith- 
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and versatile wisdom? These united, is it not complete? These 
at variance, will it not be paralyzed and destroyed ? 

How admirable the position of an Executive able to temper 
and unite these elements of power! Out of this vast armory 
of talent, the incoming administration will be able to draw 
forth for itself every species of inte llectual weapon. Standing 
in a position absolute ly central,* giving way to no extremes, 
the President-elect will be as no man ever yet has been, a re- 
presentative of the republican idea—Progress, stimulated by 
interest and passion ; guided by mature intelligence. 

In painful contrast with the Republican Ideal, is the mes- 
sage of Dec. 1852. Upon a carefui analysis of all the topics 
discussed in this document, we are struck by the dispropor- 
tionate space occupied by foreign, as compare 1d with do me stic 
recommendations. Considerab ly more than two-thirds of the 
whole are devoted to our foreign relations and the aflairs of 
the Mexican boundary. By far the largest single topic is a 
formal protest against intervention. <A ve ry large proportion 
is devoted to a timid protest of non-intervention, and but 
eighty lines to naval improvements ; that is to say, the prepon- 
derance of opinion in the message is against intervention in 
the affairs of foreign nations, while the main body of the mes- 
sage is occupied with foreign affairs. 

Democratic doctrine requires that the central government 
should occupy itself as little as possib le with the domestic ar- 

rangements and economy of the States. Democratic policy 
wishes to have the improvements necessary to internal com- 
merce undertaken, as far as possible, by individual ent ‘rprise, 
or by the States themselves. It has suppressed, and will con- 
tinue to suppress, all efforts for the establishment of a cen- 
tralized banking system, with as sincere an intention as it will 
anticipate and crush a marauding expedition of private war. 
It compels the central government to employ the treasury 
merely as an oflice of deposit and transfer. According to 
Democratic doctrine, the central government ought to consider 
itself as the organ and agent of the nation for all other parts 
of the world, and especially for neighboring republics and de- 
pendencies ; that is to say, questions of boundary and foreign 
affairs always legitimately occupy the first attention of the 
central government, domestic affairs being given over, as far 
as possible, to the States. From the time of Rishaaie admin- 
istration to the present day, the entire course of d mocratic 
policy has been opposed to internal consolidation and centrali- 


* Central is not “ neutral.” 
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zation. The first triumph of that policy was the suppression 
of the central banking system, an organization by which the 
financial power of all the States was entrusted to the hands of 
a few irresponsible capitalists, a number of them natural ene- 
mies of the republic. 

‘he second movement of Democracy resulted in the over- 
throw of the falsely-named ‘* American System,’’ and the con- 
sequent reduction of the tariff to a basis of revenue. 

The third erand democratic achievement was the overthrow 
of the Internal Improvement System of the old Whigs, and 
the substitution of that of the Democrats. The glory of this 
victory over corruption was due chiefly to the arguments of 
Calhoun. 

Last, but not least, Democracy has re-established the liber- 
ties-of the States against the insidious argume nts of the Free 
Soilers; that is to say, of the old Whig party of ’48, which 
received its impetus, originally from the eka Aboli- 
tionists. 6 

Clearly, the one grand effort of Democracy is to maintain 
the liberties and sovere lgnty of States against ce ntralization, 
while the invariable policy of the Whigs has been to employ 
the central government for internal speculative purposes. They 
wish to place in its hands the entire control, first over banks, 
second over agriculture and internal industry, third over 
canals, railroads, and every means of transport and commer- 
cial intercourse among the States. Last of all, they made a 
desperate effort to destroy the authority of the States over per- 
sonal and individual affairs, and to make the liberty of the 
citizen a gift of the central government existing only by its 
pe rmission. Such is ve ry simply a true statement of de -mo- 
cratic policy, considered in op position to that of the now ex- 
tinguished party of the Whigs. It is extremely difficult to 
make a clear statement of this difference; and we ask the 
patience of our readers if we dwell too long upon it, in the 
hope of making it clearer to the apprehensions of those new 
members of the party who have come over to us from the an- 
cient fortress of Whigge ry. 

But while democratic policy has opposed all efforts to con- 
solidate and centralize the commercial and industrial system 
of the Union, it has given new life and foree to the proper and 
constitutional functions of the central power itself, operating 
in its roper sphere. It has resuscitated the veto power ; that 
is to say, it has transferred the executive authority from the 
hands of lobby members, and false Congressional majorities, 
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to the executive itself, where it was placed by the Consti- 
tution. 

It is plain, on the other hand, that democratic policy has a 
positive as well as a negative side. ‘The entire existence of 
the party does not depend upon its opposition to the Whigs and 
Abolitionists. If it has been employed for the last twenty 
years in crushing the schemes of speculative politic’ ians against 
the business and liberties of the States , it has also done many 
things to indicate what it will become when all eflectual oppo- 
sition to it has ceased. 

Democratic Policy has extended the boundaries of the 
Union. It was its le ‘gitimate occ upation to do’ this b y con- 
stitutional and natural means. It has reclaimed a te rritory of 
vast extent and incalculable value. It has done justice to the 
South. It annexed the independent Republic of Texas. Act- 
ing negatively, it crushed the banking system of the central 
monopolists. Acting positively, it opene .l the mines of Cali- 
fornia. It promised to the people of the United States a sound 
currency of gold, instead of a depreciative paper. By its 
negative and positive acts it has fulfilled its promise in regard 
to gold. ‘There remains another portion of that promise to be 
fulfilled, in regard to silver. The painful scarcity of silver 
which at present afflicts the entire trading and agricultural 
community, can only be remove sd, as the scarcity of gold was 
removed, by the applic ation of American enterprise to the 
mines of Mexico. Silver coin will never be abundant in the 
United States, until the boundary of the South includes the 
mineral fields of Central Mexico, now occupied by a_ people 
who have no knowledge, or no appreciation of their value. 
The time is not far distant, when the enterprise of the South 
will direct itself upon those regions, which belong to it, not by 
any fictitious and barbarous claim of conquest, but by the 
well-founded and legitimate rights of industry and intelli- 
gence ;—the same that made Texas, first a free State and then 
a free member of the Union; the same that confirms the title 
of every free people to the soil upon which they stand. 

One of the most remarkable signs of the times—and which 
threatened a gloomy and terrible feature, had it been our folly 
to elect a feeble and low-spirited faction to the management ol 
the central oflices—is the prevalence of a spirit of unlawful 


adventure. We look upon this sp irit as a diseas > Ol the body 
politic ; a social fever, whicl th can be cured only by the legit- 
imate and healthy action of the central power. lt isa k ind of 


Lynch law of nations, arising out of the feebleness or defective 
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policy of the Centre. When that power refuses to open the way 
for national enterprise, the natural irritability and restlessness 
of the people moves portions of them outward, with an irregular 
and anarchical impulse. A system of government founded 
upon individual liberty is bound to represent,—if it means to 
exist,—not only every power and faculty, but every natural and 
healthy 1 im pulse, of the people who have erected it. 

It may be highly proper for the supreme head of a de spotic 
empire to issue ethical mandates and moral cautions to its 
humble subjects ; but it will not do for the executive agent of 
the first republic in the world. ‘The President of the United 
States should have a highe T sense of the dignity of that popular 
will of which he is merely the executive, than to make his 
annual message to the people an opportunity of sermonizing to 
them a homily of political ethics. However strictly he may 
suppress an outbreak of rebellion, or an expedition of private 
war, he must do this without any of the aflected paternity of a 
German duke, scolding and punishing a crowd of ignorant 
vassals. It is as false in morals as it is foolish and ineflectual 
in practice, to moralize froin the Presidental chair. It is to be 
hoped that we have heard the very last of these annua! sermons. 
The dignity of the Union requires a representative, and not an 
advisatory, message. ‘The citizens of the United States are 
too well versed in the common-places of ordinary and seen val 
ethics, and have them too frequently dinned in their ears by 
ambitious moralizers, to receive much benefit from pi dis- 
courses ; more especially ween they find them substituted for 
those masterly indications which ought to proceed from the 
executive pen, not to say from the executive mind. What is 
it that we expect from that mind, not of itself, but as it repre- 
sents, or ought to represent, the mind and feelings of the na- 
tion? What ought we to expect, if not an indication of the 
policy of ¢ very crisis, the line to be pursued, the forces to be 
applied 

if the commerce of Asia and the interests of the Pacific coast 
are disposed of in the annual message in a paragraph of some 
thirty or fort y lines, do we not expect in so short a space the 
de Vi lop! nent of a prince iple broad eno ugh to meet a! | the ex- 

rencies of the future? Is it suflicient for the executive to 
announce to us that the waters of th North Pac ic have been 
visited by our whalemen? Is it enough for us to be informed, 


i, Tt) ce > tracts ; »+ } wer | . 
in two | s, that we have an Asiatic trade ! that shipwrecked 


sailors should have free passage home? Nay, is it suflicient 


that the executive deems it expedient to open a trade with 
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Japan, and has ordered a naval force to proceed, with “ pacific” 
dispositions (!), to persuade the jealous Emperor to open his 
ports to us? We knew that we had an Asiatic trade ; we 
knew that it was a good thing; we knew that the Japanese 
did close their ports, time out of mind. We did not need to 
be informed in the annual message of all these particulars, 
merely for information. It wasincumbent upon the executive 
to point out the principle of this Japanese Expedition. 

The expedition was instructed to endeavor to obtain from 
the Government of Japan ‘‘a relaxation of the inhospitable and 
anti-social principle which it has pursued for about two cen- 
turies ; to remonstrate, in the strongest language, against the 
cruel treatment to which our shipwrecked mariners have often 
been subjected, and to insist that they be treated with human- 
ity.’’ But the expedition was also instructed to give the am- 
plest “assurances” that the expedition is friendly and apr ae 
The futility of such an expedition, and the absurdity of 
friendly and pe aceful compulsory measure ;—the idea of remon- 
strating ge ntly and in friendly manners against barbarities in- 
flicted upon our own citizens !—either these expressions of the 
executive cover up a policy worthy of the Borgias and Ma- 
chiavelli;—which smoothes over a ferocious determination with 
words of peace and quietness ;—or they are, what they appear 
to be, absolute futilities, unworthy the executive of a great 
nation. What is the principle of this Japan expedition? On 
what right is it founded? If the supreme interests of the re- 
public and the necessities of commerce are accordant with 
right and justice—and, indeed, are they not identical with 
these ?—why not say at once, “American citizens shall not 
henceforth be massacred by the Japanese.’ Would that 
sound teo much like intervention? Or if the President had 
said, ‘‘ free Trade is the law and the right ; and the Japanese 
shall no longer be the brightest illustrators of Whig principles ;”’ 
would that announcement have been too distasteful to the 
party of the President? Ina word, was the long and tedious 
homily against Intervention, which forms the paper-kite tail 
of this truly paper message, thereto added as an optical divert- 
éiculum,—a something to distract attention and hide a motive ? 

What is the necessity for so elaborate concealment? Why 
draw a veil over the fact, the astounding fact, that this mild 
and humanitarian message of the President is a proclamation 
of the downfall of W higgery ;—a declaration of Free 'l'rade 
against all the world at the cannon’s mouth? Here is an 
epoch ! If ever again a party antagonising Democracy should 
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gather force enough to elect a President, will they dare to no- 
minate a Vice-President ? 

Turn we now to the aflairs of South America. We are as- 
sured, that the governments of Great Britain and France, 
‘having determined to negociate”’ for the free access of their 
commerce to the extensive countries watered by the tributaries 
of the La Plata,—countries equal in productive power to the 
entire United States—and given notice of this purpose to our- 
selves, ‘‘ that things had been so ordered, there is now a hope (!) 
these vast countries will be eventually open to our commerce.” 
Bravo! fora Machiavelian Message with a declaration added 
against War and Intervention. England and France have ships 
of war at the mouth of the La Plata. They have used 
‘‘force ’’ in every kind, to open the commerce of that river, 
which is to be a large portion of the commerce of the world 
We, on the other hand, have sent ships to Japan; why did 
we not send them to La Plata? Doctrines of extreme protec- 
tion previ ail at the mouth of the La Plata, sound Whie doc- 
trines. France and England destroyed the government which 
maintained them, by an Intervention as direct and positive 
as itis possible to imagine this side of an invasion of the 
country. Is it possible, is it conceivable, that a Whig Presi- 
dent should deliberately advise us to step in and share the 
spoils? Nevertheless, here we have it. The last Whig Presi- 
dent, like a desperate Commodore, with one hand resigns his 
sword, and with the other, ap plying a match to the magazine, 
blows himself and his party out of the water. 

The affair of the Lobos Islands, so unfortunate for the repu- 
a of Mr. Webster, is acknowledged by the President to 
have been a failure. ‘ On further investigation, ” it appears, 
‘¢the doubts which had been entertained of the title of Peru 
to the Lobos Islands have been removed.”’ ‘6 And | have 
deemed it just,’’ saysthe President, ‘ that the temporary wrong 
which had been unintentionally done her, from want of in- 
formation, should be repaired by an unreserved acknowledg- 
ment of her sovereignty. 

This is a remarkable confession ; but it is one of a series. 
There was a mistake “‘ from want of information ”’ in the great 
aflair of the fisheries. There was another mistake ‘“ from 
want of information ”’ in the diplomatic boutade of the Lobos 
Islands. ‘There was athird mistake ‘‘ from want of informa- 
tion” in the acknowledgment of the sovereignty of the Mos- 
quito Indians, and the violation of the rights of Nicaragua. 
There was a fourth mistake ‘‘from want of information’ in 
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the diplomacy with 8 louque, lately Faustin the Ist, the Em- 
neror of Hayti. ‘There was a fifth mistake “from want of 
information ” in the failure to prevent the Expedition against 
Cuba ; and a sixth and more awful blunder in permitting the 
atrocities which were inflicted upon the poor mistaken Filli- 
busteros; but alas! not from want of information. 

What have we here? The Government of a proud and 
powerful nation committing a series of singular errors through 
want of information, and nearly all of these errors arising out 
of attempts to extend commerce upon principles adverse to the 
principles of the party which elected it. A government firing 
off guns against its own party, and dashed to earth at every 
explosion by the recoil. A government projecting a series of 
Fillibustering commercial expeditions, and covering — fail- 
ures of their wretched attempts with the skirt of a peace mani 
festo. A government compelled, on all sides, to favor rahe out- 
ward movements of a mighty nation, and in merely yielding toa 
national impulse, falling headlong by its own we akness. Shall 
we say that the present administration has the soul of a Hero 
in the body of an infant ?—that its intentions are magnificent 
—its e xploit ts failing and ridiculous? or shall we reverse the 
figure, and compare it with the body of a Giant animated by 
the soul of a child, which falls with its own weight when it 
advances the forward foot ? 


The recommendation of the President, that the department 
of re pi of State, that is to any of ‘* foreign relations,”’ 


should be relieved of many duties which now encumber it, and 


which do not belong to it, is peculiarly happy, when we con- 
sider the entire course of the administration. ‘‘ Our inter- 
course with foreign powers,”’ says the President, ‘*‘ has of late 
years greatly increased, both in consequence of our own growth, 
and the introduction of many new States into the body of the 
Union.” ‘The :Japanese-Whig doctrine of exclusive and abso- 
lute protection being no longer in favor with the President, and 
the fact forced upon him, by many extraordinary manifesta- 
tions, that we are becoming not only a great Republic but a 
dominant power among the nations of the earth, he perceives, 
at last, that ‘“‘the department of State is overburdened ;” 
that it is engaged in many things which do not belong to it. 
Has this discovery been imparted to the Executive by the very 
refined and eloquent gentleman whose delicate manners at 
present adorn the courtesies of the foreign oflice ? Has this fin- 
ished scholar discovered, that if the ‘‘ residue of business” ir- 
relevant to the office, ‘‘ such as the distribution of Congress- 
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ional documents ; the keeping, publishing, and distribution of 


the laws of the United States; the execution of the copy- 
right law, the subject of reprieves and pardons, and some other 
subjects relating to interior administrations, should be trans- 
ferred from the department of State, it would unquestionably 
be for the benefit of the public service?’ ‘Truly there is no 
‘‘want of information” at Washington in regard to the extra- 
neous and irrelevant matters which ‘‘ encumber’ departments. 
We cannot but cordially approve the recommendation. 

The management of the foreign relations of the Union has 
come to be an aflair of such magnitude, and of so complicated 
a nature, it is an absolute necessity for the future, that al] and 
every species of irrelevant business should be carefully ex- 
cluded from that department. For our own part we wish to 
add to the suggestions of the President a suggestion of our 
own. First, let the department be re/éeved, and then let it be 
assisted ; let it be relieved of ‘* extraneous and irrelevant bust- 
ness,’ and let it be assisted with ‘‘ information.’ Unless the 
office of a certain daily newspaper is deemed a sufficient Bu- 
reau, let there be an office of information annexed to the de- 
partment of our foreign relations. ‘Thenceforth let it never ap- 
pear, that the Executive of the great Republic is not supplied 


with such facts as are necessary to the right performance of 


its functions. Ought the central office of the Union, with com- 
mand of the Post Office, the steam-ships, consulates, the chargé- 
ships, the agencies, and the embassies, to show itself inferior to 
a daily paper in the collection of necessary news? ‘This is not 
an age of diplom: icy and concealment; but of facts and deeds, 


of knowledge and enterprise, of activity and courage. It is not 
an age of explanations, palliations, double motives, peace pro- 
tests, wr polic ies disguised. [f the pecuniary 1 resources of the 


foreign office are not sufficient, the people of the United States 
are rich enough to supply all that is needed. We dare say, 
there is not a man, at least not a Democrat, on this side of the 
globe, who does not expect, desire, and insist, that the Govern- 
ment at Washington shall be faithfully informed, at whatever 
cost, of the political and mercantile affairs of every nation on 
the two American Continents; at least of every one of those 
who are soon to become a portion of ourselves. Again and 
again it has appeared, during the past three years, that our 
own foreign office had received and acted upon false informa- 
tion, supplied by foreign agents interested in misguiding it. 
We need an organization, a system, to remedy this monstrous 
defect. But not the Government only, the people ought to be 
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informed. From what centre ought true information in regard 
to the commerce and resources, the politics and disposition of 
our neighbors to proceed, if not from the central government 
of the Union? Is 7z¢ in future to be so deeply engrossed in im- 
posing new tariffs, erecting banks, speculating on railroads, 
auctioneering public lands, negociating with hordes of savages, 

leeply 
engrossed in these and eve ry other species of corruption, to 
waste an hour of inquiry on the relations of this people to their 
neighbors, the extension of our commerce, the augmentation of 
our territory, the increase of our ieaith, the honor of our 
name ? 

The incoming administration will either be the most active 
and important since that of Gen. Washington—adopting a 
purely democratic policy, and refusing to influence domestic 
movements in the States; thereby leaving to = lf leisure 
and force to extend the authority and power of the Union, and 
re-establish the fallen honor of our name in every part of the 
alae such measures as the law of nations and the neces- 
sities of States may point out—or, following the line of con- 
duct advised by the present executive, it will content itself 
with protests and compliments, valorous at home, and weak 
abroad. We know enough, however, of the ‘‘ antecedents”’ of 
Gen. Pierce and his friends, and have too thorough a confidence 
in their political sagacity, to imagine for a moment that they 
will prepare the way for their own overthrow by adopting the 
advice and following the maxims of a few terrified Whigs, who 
have no party and no policy. It would have been a bold and 
manly stroke for a Whig a dministration to have adroitly appro- 
priate d to itself the glory of inaugurating a foreign policy for the 
future ; but it was their fate not to see the advantage and the 
credit they might have gained by such a movement. ‘They go out 
of power with a declaration of antiquated Federalism ; thatis to 
say, of gross subserviency to the politics and power of Europe, 
leaving a clear field to Gen. Pierce and his friends; that is to 
say, to Gen. Pierce and the people. He will not be obliged to 
issue bellicose declarations of rights; enough that he comes 
into power as the popular antagonist of the present system. 
The message of the present executive will be taken, w ith one 
exception, as a contra-indication of the policy of the new 
administration. 

In review of all the business—we will not say the difficul- 
ties, all things ceasing to be difficult when they are touched 
with a strong hand—which lies in the path of the incoming 


selling jobs, pressing suits and exacting claims—too « 
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administration, we notice first,—what we have sufficiently en- 
larged upon in the preceding number of this journal—our rela- 
tions with Spain and with Cuba. 

It has pleased the President to signify a strong di 
tion of the proceedings of a certain association, which shall be 
nameless, in regard to the Island of Cuba. While we cordi- 
ally approve the general sentiment of order, and desire that 
the stigma of unlawful and violent aggression may never 
attach oe ea States, we are constrained 
to say, in behalf of the urffortunate men who perished in the 
vain ban ill-considered expedition against Cuba, that they were 
not pirates, but revolutionists, who forgot the duty whi cl they 
owed to theircountry and their government ;—not through want 

f honor pare eg because of the imbecility of the 
sovernment itself, which seemed to them to have leagued itself 
hopelessly with the enemies of progress. When once the brave 
and hardy adventurers, by whose arms and courage the boun- 
daries of our glorious Union have been so rapidly extended,— 
when once these generous spirits discover that the central 
power is itself a representative not only of all that is legiti- 
mate and orderly, but of all that is ¢ruly progressive an id Demo- 
cratic, they will cease at once to project expeditions of private 
war, and will remember the duties which they seem to have 
forgotten. American citizens do not conquer or oppress their 


neighbors. Annexation is not a phrase of conquest, but of 
republican fellowship; it is a glorious privilege, a guaranty rf 
safety and of happiness to a neighbor State, to have its name 
enrolled upon in aha aies free sovereignties. Was it a con- 
qu st which ac Imitted ''exas into the Union? Was it a con- 
quest which made every Spaniard in California a fi ind 
wealthy citizen? Was it a conquest which converted Louis- 


lana from a province into a powerful sovereignty? Will the 


purchase of Cuba be a conquest, wh 


en it frees her 
and suffering inhabitants from the despotism and extortions 
of Spain? These terrors of antiquated politics, which 
everywhere, and at all times, see only danger and dismay, 
resemble the fears of children at sea, to whom every wave, 
before it is ventassated we the buoyancy of the noble ship, ap- 
pears a mountain, ready to fall and crush them. ‘True it is, 
the admission of Cuba into the system of the Union, is 

measure ‘* fraught with danger,” as the executive tremulously 
observes before an attentive and sarcastic world, and it is 
fraught with precisely those dangers that follow every signal 
act. It will work changes; it will strengthen the general 
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system, while it weakens a faction; it will augment the 
power, while it modifies in some degree the legislation of the 
republic ; it will enormously extend the maritime influence of 
the United States, and necessitate a more vigilant foreign 
policy. Timid politicians see only the dange ‘rs and not the 
good in all measures of progress. Every movement fills them 
with terror ; they dare not retreat, for fear of be ing r pursue a: 
they dare not advance, for fear of being attacked. Let the 
waters of Lethe flow over them and cover them. The people 
are weary—weary of these faint- hedrted rulers. 

The rights of our fishermen and the convention of ’18 have 
gained nothing in the hands of the present Administration. In 
that quarter we have had a quarrel and a correspondence, and 
that is all: it is one of the “difficulties,” ‘* fraught,” of 
course, with **‘ danger.” ‘The admission of two Cubas does 
not entail the degree of danger incurred by a feeble and un- 
skillful management of such a question. 

So, too, are the affairs of Central America * fraught with 
dangers ;’’ dangers, if badly and irresolutely managed, of a 
quarrel with Great Britain ; but if firmly and gallantly, aid- 
ing only to confirm our friendly relations, by placing us ona 
respec tab le footing. 

The affairs of Mexico are ‘‘ fraught with dangers’ far more 
than the purchase of Cuba. The intervention of Louis Napo- 
leon and his agents and allies have already created difliculties 
which it will require a powerful administrative talent to over- 
come. 

The rumored occupation of the island of St. Domingo by 
the French emperor, is a movement “ fraught with danger”? to 
us. 

Every movement on a true line of policy, guided by the 
facts of the day, will require to be sustained by the whole 
force and spirit of the nation. ‘To be beaten at any point, is 
to incur danger. If to attempt what we cannot perform is 
dangerous, not to attempt what we ought is cowardly ; and 
the life of the timid is a life of continual peril. It is dangerous 
to breathe ; it is dangerous to eat ; it is dangerous to live, to 
expand, to grow; all is dangerous; life itself is a war against 


death. 
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‘ 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF DULLNESS. 


2alth of literature was at last overran with a species of ecaterpilar, 
t hrifty s of r 8 fancy. Men 
em t I us in a wor folly to aim at 


WueEn Critics o’er the realm of letters rule, 


Genius, instead of teaching, goes to school— 
ry : +] ig : 

I’o learn, not how on daring wing to rise, 
And reach the unma yp'd region of the skies, 
But how to creep most graceful on all-fours, 


And lick the dust at lordly critics’ doors ; 


l'o lose a beauty, to ese ape a fault, 


And never run, lest he should chance to halt : 
Nor ever out of school-boy limits stray, 

Lest the stern ped igooue his back should flay. 
Genius is fettered in his bright career, ; 
Whene’er he feels the lash or quakes with fear ; 
In soaring upwards on the wings of wind, 


His head grows dizzy if he looks behind ; 
He is a hero, born the world to rule, 

Or a mere creeping, imitative fool ; 

Like the chameleon, still, he takes his hue 
From every passing object, strange or new, 
And stamps upon his ever-glowing page 
The breathing image of each living age. 


On Learning’s stage, when swarms of Critics rise, 
Genius grows sick, and light-winged Fancy dies. 
Wit IS a ¢ h 1 W hose gambols OTAac ‘ful are, 

Only when free from dull pedantic care, 

He roves at will, unheeding where he goes, 

Now steals a wild flower and anon a rose, 

And following nature as his trusty guide, 

A nosegay culls that scorns the Garden’s pride. 
Dullness will o’er the realm of letters reign, 

Till Wit once more shall burst his leaden chain, 
And sport at will through Fancy’s boundless sphere, 
Without a watchful Dry Nurse in his rear, 

To pull him by the skirts with dotard care, 

And tell him he must not go here, or there ; 

Nor leave the barren shore or level strand, 

Lest he, perchance, should lose the sight of land, 
And o’er some unknown, untracked sea be hurled, 
In seeking, like Columbus, a New World. 
Cautious stupidity is always right, 

And gropes in safety through the darkest night ; 
Who never runs the risk of going wrong, 

Will win no empire in the world of song. 


Goldsmith's 
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When Homer wrote no critic held the rule, 
And Genius studied in his own high school, 
Pointing the way for others to pursue, 

Not following like a hound the yelping crew, 
Or hunter’s horn, that calls the well-trained pac! 
From their wild gambols to the beaten track. 
When Milton soar’d on vaulting wing sublime, 
Where uninspired bard ne’er dared to climb, 
Painted the Godhead in his glowing verse, 
The woes of angels under his : ep curse 

In many a pious strain and lofty hymn, 

Sung of the ser: iphs like the se rs aphim, 

And with a holy inepiration fired, 

To realms untracked by mortal foot, aspired ; 
No critic clipt his feathers as he sprung, 

Or round his neck his chain of iron hung, 

Nor did he ask his muse what they would say 
While soaring in his glorious Milky way, 
Studded with stars so thic x and yet so bright, 
It seemed one blended ray of living light. 


When that Twin Bard, whom here I need not 
You'll find it on the roll of deathless fame 
Unlock’d the treasures of his boundless mind, 
And gave a mine of wealth to all mankind, 
Richer than California’s buried store, 

Or far Australia in its bosom bore— 

No critic cobweb fetter’d his wild wine: 

No dull musician taught the bird to sing; 

The music of the soul had science giv’n, 

And his fine ear was tuned by airs from heav’n 


Like the bold feather’d monarch of his race. 
He look’d nnwinking in the sun’s bright face * 
Soar’d without effort into realms sublime, 


And bra ly triumph’ d over space and time. 
Careless ol ploddin o pedant’s musty rules, 
The rod of ¢ ri itics, and the scoff of fools 


But when pert scribblers, broken down in trade, 
atest! in fame, and of the | st orade, 
Aspir’d to teach young Genius how to soar 


To realms which they themselves ne’er reach’d bef 


To clip the feathery wing of pregnant thought, 
And teach mankind what never yet was taught ; 
And dull beef-headed pedants sought by rules, 
To make dull poets out of duller fools 

Paving them for a dose ef worthless lays 

By equal doses of more worthless praise _ 
"T'was then that hordes of bards like locusts cams 
To batten on the fallow fields of fame: 

Punsters and parodists in swarms appeared, 
Doggrel his uncouth form in triumph reared, 
Pert Namby-Pamby from the nursery ran, 

To lick the skim-milk of the dripping pan ; 
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Ladies no more ignoble distaffs plied, 


Sut left the cradle Pegasus to guide, 

Straddled the winged steed like Cossack dames, 

And set their very petticoats in flames. 

Melodious nonsense, drowsy lullabies, 

Were caroll’d, grown-up children’s ears to please ; 

Old mother Goose was plundered of her store, 

And put to sle ep the Nursery no more; 

Sense fled the field, and pe etry became, 

Like music, but a sound, an empty name. 

The Magazines enriched with plunder rare 

From all parts of the earth, the sea and air, 

Borrow’d, or stol’n, or bought at second hand. 

Stale, mildew'd trash, from some poor Huckster’s stand 

Of third-rate daubings, exquisitely full, 4 
Supremely elegant, supremely dull, 

Stuff’d with the refuse of cheap foreign lore, 

And twice as big as e’er they were before— 

Balloons of paper which we always find, 

Iixpand and rise the more they’re filled with wind— 
In mezzotints and woodcuts gay appeared, { 
With lampblack prints most gorgeously besmeared 


Some warblers took their stand on Number Nip, 
In muddled German small beer lav’d the lip, 
Pour’d forth their misty transcendental lore, 
Puzzled themselves, their readers ten times more, 
And gained the deathless meed of nine days’ fame, 
By soaring ‘mid thick smoke instead of flame. 

So when the Eastern Fisherman of yore, 

Who cast his net on Ormus’ pearly shore, 
Uncork’d the vase, a vapory cloud exhal’d, 

And toward the skies in murky volumes sail’d, 
Leaving a monstrous caitiff Genius there, 

That caused the affrighted fisherman to swear 
The vase so great a wight could ne’er contain, 
And challenge him to enter it again. 

Some without reason, desperately rhym’d, 

And without rhyme, or reason others chim’d ; 
Some floated on the froth of stale pretence, 

And turned their backs on honest common sense. 
Like balm their trickling nonsense pour’d along, 
In one eternal, simpering, sweet sing-song. 

From madness some their inspiration caught, 
And gave us ravings wild instead of thought. 
Some stuif’d small ideas out in phrases big, 

Like little head in old full-bottom’d wig, 

Or slender damsels, who, in days of yore, 

The wide hoc p-petticoat in triumph wore, 


{ 


Which, like the fabled mountain when unsealed, 


A little me » within its folds revealed. 
Some caught their readers like a thirsty fly 
In luscious nonsense where they stick and die ; 


And some, for lack of fancy, made amends 
wo 


By pious common-place, and odds and ends, 
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Harness’d together like the ox and ass, 

Spite of the law of Moses—let that pass. 

The classic Muse of song shrunk back dismayed, 
And veil’d her graces in the sylvan shade, 
Asham’d to join the loud obstreperous throng, 
That on the tide of nonsense swept along 

Like chips and froth that on the surface flow, 
While all the sparkling diamonds sink below. 


So when the bird by some thick puddle’s brim, 
Begins to chant his wonted evening hymn, 
From some high tree that overlooks the tide, 
And spreads its branches and its shadows wide, 
Sudden he hears a burst of discord rise, 
Startling the silent earth and silent skies ; 
Tadpoles and bull-frogs lead the watery band, 
Tree-toads and pipers answer from the land ; 
And every insect that can chirp or baw], 
Joins in the tuneful chorus, one and all. 

The modest warbler silent flits away, 

And leaves unsung his soothing roundelay 


Markets were glutted, trade was overdone, 

The produce rotted in the genial sun ; 

And books on shelves remain’d in goodly show, 
Like four and twenty fiddlers in a row 

Though deck’d in all the triumphs of the arts, 
Rare playthings, sure to win our children’s hearts 
W ood-cuts, and autographs, and lithographs, 
And portraits grim, “at which they say Jove laughs,” 
Yea—everything to make a book, but sense, 
With which all men of taste can well dispense. 
Worth makes the man, embellishments the book- 
If any doubts it, let him go and look. 

The knowing Bibliopoles with instinct rare— 
Modern Mzcenases no doubt they are— 

At dog-cheap verse turn’d up the lordly nose, 
And wisely took to duller dog-cheap prose, 
Preferring in the common bus’ness way, 

Those stolen goods for which they nothing pay. 
Works fell like hail, and lasted quite as long; 

A nine days’ wonder in the world of song; 
Immortal candles burnt out in a trice, 

And Congress sold their books at any price. 


’T was then that Dullness, who had slept an age, 
Like Ryp Van Winkle, stumbled on the stage, 
Yawn’d, shook himself, and rubb’d his half-shut eyes 
Dim as the stars in Indian summer skies, 

Raised his left arm—he thought it was his right— 
And thus ’gainst Genius ve ‘nted his ok 1 spite 

“ Hear, Bards and Critics! I have deeply sworn 

No Seward oath of ‘ Higher law’ stil heen, 
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That reason shall no more defile my rhymes, 
And Fancy be with me the worst of ¢ rimes ; 
That Wit by critics shall be deemed a bore, 
And Sense in verse henceforward be no more.” 


This said, he closed his eyes in endless night, 
And Genius to his native Heav’n took flight. 


GREECE, AND HER RELATIONS WITH AMERICA. 


In the year 1821, the nations of Christendom heard with 
surprise that a handful of the oppressed Hellenic nation had 
presumed to raise the standard of revolt against the Moslem, 
and strike for liberty. Greece had been for ages blotted out 
from the map of nations. The civilized world seemed to have 
forgotten that the descendants of the men of Marathon and 
Thermopyle still inhabited the Peloponnesus, and dwell upon 
the shores of the Aigean sea. It was only within the last cen- 
tury that even casual intelligence reached the continent of 
Europe in respect to the actual condition of the people and the 
state of the country. But for three hundred years which 
followed the capture of Constantinople by the Turks and the 
fall of the Eastern empire, Greece had been a terra incognita 
to the rest of Europe. During all that time, the feet of the 
traveler had rarely ventured to press the soil which Pericles 
once trod, to thread their w ay among the gigantic columns of 
Jupiter Olympus, and along the solitary shores of the Ilissus, 
or to wander amid ruins which, centuries ago, had heard the 
clink of Praxitiles’ chisel. 

And during all that long night of darkness and despair which 
enshrouded poor Hellas, the curiosity of the world seemed 
dead. Athens was supposed to lie a heap of ruins, and the 
glorious monuments of Grecian art and genius to have been 
swept away, and to have perished indiscriminately beneath the 
rude hand of time, or the ruder hand of barbaric violence. 

And yet Athens still stood; and for two centuries after the 
crescent first waved from the towers of Constantinople stood 
the Parthenon—the crowning glory of the great artist of an- 
tiquity—lifting its noble dome against the sky on the summit of 
the Acropolis, with its chiseled columns and polished shafts, 
hewn from the Pentilican hills, the fragments of which still re- 
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main, after the lapse of two thousand years, to excite the won- 
der and admiration of modern times. 

It might well have been supposed that the fatal accident 
which, near the close of the seventeenth century, razed to its 
foundations this grandest and most perfect remnant of antiquity, 
‘ioinh | have aroused Christendom from its indifference, and have 
awakened a lively interest in the fate of that oppressed and 
down-trodden people. But itwas not so. ‘The nations of Eu- 


rope were so engrossed with the progress and development of 


new events and new ideas—the printing press—the Reforma- 
tion—the discovery and settlement of America—that they had 
neither time nor inclination to look back into the past, to study 
the civilization and genius of antiquity, or to take a thought 
of the actual condition of a people who once held in their hands 
the intellectual destiny of mankind. 

This neglect and indifference continued even down to modern 
times, and were manifested in the midst of the new ideas and 
the expansive civilization of the nineteenth century . It was not 
until after the first years of the Greek revolution that the more 
enligl in nations of Europe began to look with interest upon 
the struggle, and that our own ee manifested its sympa- 
i. Ur naided and alone, the Greeks, in 1821, arose against 
their oppressors. For six years they toiled and struggled on, 
hopeless andalone. ‘True, the voice of sympathy came to them 
from this side of the Atlantic: yet it was a voice which whis- 
pered but little of hope, for it did not speak of that aid which 
springs from the arm of physical power. Greece, at that mo- 
ment, wanted assistance not sympathy. She wanted ‘‘ mate- 
rial aid,’’ not the soft words of hope and encouragement. She 
wanted cannon, and ships, and men, and money, and food, not 
promises and good wishes. And little of what she needed did 
she receive either from America or Europe until exhausted, 
bleedi ng at eve ry pore, stricken to the death, she was about 
to succumb to the power of the Moslem, and sink into a still 
more hopeless and irretrievable slavery. 

It was at this moment that the combined En: glish, French, 
and Russian fleet sailed into the bay of Navarino, for the pur- 
pose, it seems, of putting an end to the contest. It is not now 


necessary to inquire what was the actual design of this move- 
ment, or whether the real intention of the allies was the liber- 
ation of Greece. The result is all that it is important 1 » know, 
and that result was the bloody battle of Navarino, the total 


annihilation of the Turkish fleet, the landing of a French army 
in the Morea, the retreat of the Turks, and finally the treaty 
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of Adrianople in 1829, which secured the independence of 
(Grreeee. 

Greece, therefore, assamed a place once more as a sover- 
eignty among the nations of the world—but her sovere ignty, 
after all, was limited, not absolute. She had not only passed 
through the fires of the revolutionary furnace, but had come 
out from ages of ignominious and crushing bondage, her ener- 
gies broken, her resources exhausted, her stre ngth crippled. 
It was considerec that the new-born nation needed some power- 
ful hand to guide its tottering footsteps in the infancy of its 
existence, and that a same “people which for six long years 
of a devastating and bloody war had borne up alone against 
the whole power of the Turkish empire, were not ¢ ompetent to 
govern themselves. Accordingly, the allies, with that disinter- 
estedness and magnanimity which have always characterized 
the public policy of those nations, constitute .\d themselves the 
‘protecting powers,’’ the guardians of poor Hellas, who was 
thus placed in tutelage and leading-strings during her minority. 

We do not intend to follow the history of Greece from that 
time to the present, or to discuss and point out the causes which 
have retarded her progress asa nation, and prevented the more 
full development of her resources. If we should say that the 
‘protecting powers” were responsible in no small degree for 
most of the evils which have befallen the country in its politi- 
eal relations, perhaps the assertion might be very easily substan- 
tiated. Count Capo d’Istrias, the first president of Greece, 
and a man of patriotism and ability, was assassinated in 1831. 
On the occurrence of that event, instead of organizing a Greek 
government, and placing at its head the most eminent, able, 
and enlightened of the native chieftains, the ‘ protecting 
powers’? deemed it advisable, in order to the pacification of 
Greece, to organize the nation upon the plan of a European 
monare hy. ‘The crown was offered to the son of the King 

Bavaria, young Otho, then not yet of age, and under the 
sanction of the ** protec ting powers’ “a Bavarian regency, sup- 
ported by 4,000 troops, and a loan of sixty millions of frances, 
arrived in Greece and assumed the government. 

The incompetency, extravagance, and profligacy of the re- 
gency, were such as to bring themselves and the government, 


within the brief spact of time which hey dire ected it, to the 
brink of — Fortunately, the young king, on arriving at the 
age ¢ twenty, took upon himself ‘the administration on the 1st 


of June, say and a better day at last dawned upon Hellas. 
lt must be admitted, that in selecting a foreign prince to fill 
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the throne of Greece, the nation has been singularly fortunate 
in the choice of King Otho. ‘The testimony of all accounts 
combine in awarding to him, not only the very best intentions 
for the prosperity of Greece, and the development of her indus- 
try and resources, but also the possession of a cultivated mind, 
a liberal judgment, and solid understanding. The very first act 
of the young king was an evidence of this, for he sent back the 
larger portion of the Bavarian troops and many other foreign- 
ers to Germany. If he has at times suffered himself to be too 
much influenced by the ambassadors of the ‘‘ protecting pow- 
ers ;” if he has at times relied rather upon them than upon the 
nation for support; if in the crisis of 1843, which gave a na- 
tional constitution to Greece, he hesitated and held back, and 
refused the demands of the people until literally forced to 
accept them, it may be attributed to the peculiarity of his sit- 
uation and the circumstances which surrounded him, rather 
than to any design incompatible with the permanent welfare 
and happiness of Greece. His own declaration during the revo- 
lutionary movements of 1843, when driven to accede to the 
popular demands, is evidence of this. ‘Though as a man he 
felt, he said, the indignity, and would not personally have 
given way, yet as a sovereign, he was bound to concede even 
this point for the welfare of Greece. 

It cannot be denied, too, that the administration of King Otho 
has done much for the internal condition of Greece, and has 
sensibly ameliorated and advanced the condition of that acute, 
ingenious, and sprightly people. ‘Towns and cities have been 
rebuilt ; commerce, agriculture, and industry of every kind have 
revived ; schools and universities have been opened ; the admin- 


istration of justice has been promoted ; the safety and security of 


the citizen preserved ; and the internal police of the kingdom or- 
ganized on a better basis than ever before. At the close of the 
revolution, Greece was literally a heap of ruins; most of the 
cities and villages had been demolished, churches overthrown, 
vineyards and olive groves destroyed. Since that time, travelers 
have noticed the flourishing and i improved condition of the coun- 
try. Violence has given place to enterprize and industry. The 
ruin and devastation which the sword and torch of the Moslem 
left behind them, have been in a measure repaired ; and Greece, 
even in her fall and devastation, still raises her head amid the 
decaying monuments of her greatness, and claims a_ place 
mong the family of nations. 
An intelligent observer, long a resident of Greece, notices 
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the rapidly improving condition of the country, consequent 
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upon the accession of King Otho to the government. The 
towns and villages, he says, were now quickly being rebuilt. 
Extensive mulberry and olive srove s began again to embellish 
the beautiful plains of Messina, and the v ralley of Laconia, 
where a new Sparta rose on the banks of the Eurotas, at 
short distance from the old. ‘The swamps of the Piraeus, of 
Argos, and Pyrgos in Elis, were drained or filled up. <A 
macadamized high road was laid out between the Piraeus and 
Athens; another was continued across Mount Cytheron to 
Thebes, and along the Copaic lake to Liv: — and Thermo- 
pyle ; and a third one from the table lands of Arcadia to the 
Coast of Nauplion. ‘The plains of Bavotia, Locris, and the 
island of EKuboea, were again cultivated and covered with 
wheat, barley, and maize ; the hills of Achaia and Elis, with 
precious currant plantations; sugar mills were established at 
Thermopyle ; silk spinneries at Sparta and Nisi; paper mills at 
Demitzani ; powder mills at Kephalari ; coal mines were opened 
at Kumi, and copper mines explored at Karystos in Euboea, 
where it was proposed to build a new harbor. ‘The te: of 
Piraeus and Syra were repaired, and many useful public build- 
ings erected. The unive rsity of Athens was founded ; the Didas- 
kaleion, a seminary for teachers, four colleges, and a large 
number of preliminary and Hellenic grammar schools were 
opened, and soon filled with studious young men.* 

This picture of Greece and her progress, after her liberation 
from Turkish bondage, certainly exhibits a favorable contrast, 
not only with its former state, but even with the condition of 
some others of the civilized and Christian nations of Europe. 
It places before us, in a favorable view, the striking character- 
istics of that lively and impulsive people—a people retaining 
much of that here ditary activity of mind, energy of character, 
and versatility and ardor of genius, which distinguished their 
ancestors. And if, united with these, is to be found, perhaps 
in an aggravated form, some of the less amiable traits of Greek 
character—a versatility which can be characterized only 
fickleness and want of purpose, an astuteness which degen- 
ates into mere craft and cunning, we must recollect that the na- 
tional character has passed through the terrible ordeal of centu- 
ries of bondage. Besides, these attributes are eminently Greek 
and national. Ttmeo Danaos et dona ferentes is by no means 
a modern maxim, and it is very probable that the Athenian of 
to-day dees not in these respects differ materially from 


*Professor Koeppen. From an interesting article on Modern Greece, in De 


Bow’s Review. 
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the Athenian who marched under the banners of Alei- 
biades, or saw the columng of the Parthenon rise on the Acro. 
polis. Yet with all the defect of Greek character, there is evi- 
dence enough before us, that as a people, they possess those 
characteristics whic th, under a proper government, and with 
the proper encouragement and means of improve ment, cannot 
fail to produce ¢ rapid progress, not only in the material, but 
in the social and intellectual condition of the nation, resulting 
in the end ina full national development. 

The soil, the climate, the facilities for commerce, and the 
other natural advantages of Greece, all point to the same re- 
sult. The main land is a fruitful and pleasant territory, 
yielding exuberant crops of grain, wine, oil, fruit, etc. Attica 
and Bceotia produce, in addition to the cereal grains, olive oil, 
wool, and the products of the dairy. Achaia, currants and 
other fruit; Etolia, wine, salt, and fish; Argolis, honey, oil, 
wine, cotton, rice, sponges; Messenia, figs, oranges, lemons + and 
the Pe ‘loponnesus generally, grain, fruit, oil, cotton, wool, and 
silk. 

Under a government fostering industry, the agricultural 
and farming produce of Greece would have been ve ry large. But 
under the de spotic system of Turkey, agriculture had be come 
nearly ruined. Labor was taxed with the heaviest contribu- 
tions, and the tribute-gatherer took a large share of the pro- 
ducts of industry. M. de Pouqueville, a French author, who 
for a long time resided in European Turkey, and was consul- 
general for Yannina and Patras, estimated the total value of 
territorial products of the Morea brought into market in 1814, 
at 30,698,000 Turkish piasters, equal to about $6,000,000. 
The products of Northern Greece within Thermopyl, at the 
same period, were less than half that amount. According to 
the Greeks, only one-fifth of the surface of Pe loponne sus was 
under cultivatio m, and of that portion four-fifths belonged to 
the Turks. Of this total amount of production, nearly one- 
half was consumed by taxes, maintenance of troops, fortresses, 
the clergy, etc., and of the remainder, about two-thirds passed 
into the hands of the Turkish proprietors. It is no wonder, 
then, that even in this fertile and beautiful country, industry 
should languish, and the land become depopulated. It is no 
wonder that Attica, which once contained ni arly half a million 
of inhabit: ints, should be reduced to one-twentieth of that 
number ; that Argos, which was able once to lose in a single 
battle 6,000 men, should contain a population of not more 
than 10,000 souls, 
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The removal of the Turkish proprietors relieved the acricul- 
tural industry of Greece from the incubus which weighed it 
down. ‘The Mussleman tax-gatherer, and the Mussleman 
taskmaster, no longer divided among themselves the products 
of the husbandman’s toil; and even under the rule of the Ba- 
varian regency, the fertile plains of Thessaly and Boeotia, and 
the rich valleys of Arcadia, began to smile. ‘The increase of 
the products of agriculture may in some degree be estimated 
by the increase of the internal governmental resources of 
Greece. During the ten years following the accession of King 
Otho, the revenue more than doubled, amounting, at the period 
of the revolution in 1843, to the nominal sum of $3,000,000. 
The value of the agricultural exports of Greece is set down at 
the sum of $13,000,000 ; the imports at about the same. 

The commerce of Greece prior to the revolution had not ex- 
perienced the same prostration with her agriculture. The 
maritime genius of the nation has always been remarkable. 
The commercial position of the country, the facilities it af- 
fords to commerce, the number and excellence of its harbors 
and roads, as well as the singular adaptation of the genius of 
the people to commercial pursuits, all contributed to establish 
Greek commerce on a permanent basis, even before the revolu- 
tion. ‘The islanders of the Aigean monopolized the trade of the 
Black sea. Wealthy and opulent Greek houses were estab- 
lished, not only in most of the principal ports of the Mediter- 
ranean, but at Constantinople and Smyrna. Five years before 
the breaking out of the revolution, Greece (including the 
havens and islands of Thrace and Macedonia) employed in 
commerce 17,000 sailors and 600 vessels, many of them, how- 
ever, carrying the Russian flag. Nor were they, by any 
means, small and insignificant barks engaged in the coasting 
trade, but most of them were capacious and finely-built ves- 
sels, bound for distant voyages, the Greeks being as remarkable 
for their success in naval architecture as for nautical skill. 

The effect of the revolution upon commerce was, as might 
well be imagined, disastrous in the extreme. ‘To say nothing 
of the desperate and heroic contest of the Greek marine with 
the Turkish navy, and which of itself must have crippled and 
almost destroyed commerce, the effect of the war on the land 
was such as to produce still more lamentable results. The 
arteries of commerce were drained when the plains of Thessaly 
and Epirus, and the fields and vineyards of Peloponnesus, 
were laid in ruins. ‘The manufactures of wool and silk, the 
fruits, oils, and wines of Greece, which had formed the staples 
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of her exports, were no longer to be obtained to freight the 
barks of her adventurous mariners, even if those barks could 
have sailed in safety through the Grecian Archipelago and the 
Z igean sea. (vreece could produce nothing, but had become a 
consumer more than ever—a needy consumer, in want of both 
clothing and food, and with no money or medium of exchange 
to purchase either. 

The restoration of peace and the liberation of Greece brought 
with them the necessary results. Commerce again revived and 
flourished. The genius and enterprise of the people, the com- 
mercial position of Greece, the rare facilities aflorded to trade, 
—all these, even under a worse government than that of King 
Otho, and under more unfavorable auspices than the protec- 
tion of the *‘‘ protecting powers,’’* must have invigorated the 
sinews of commercial enterprise, and have caused the rapid de- 
velopment of the commercial resources of the nation. And now 
at the present day, the position of Greece, as a maritime na- 
tion among the powers of the world, is far from being insig- 
nificant. Her commerce gives employment to upwards of three 
thousand vessels, protected by a navy of thirty-three ships, and 
manned, too, by the best sailors in the Mediterranean. ‘lhe 
Greek flag floats all over the Levant and the Black sea, and is 
seen in the harbor of Smyrna, as well as in the ports of the 
nations of Europe. Commerce, the auxiliary and the hand- 
maid of agriculture, is thus contributing rapidly to the full de- 
velopment of the national resources. 

Without pursuing the subject farther, or referring even 
casually to that still more interesting topic, the moral and in- 
tellectual progress of the Greeks, and their cultivation of 
letters, the sciences, and arts, let us very briefly consider one 
or two suggestions which occur relative to the relations of our 
own country with Greece, 

Up to the present time, the United States, though repre- 
sented at almost every court in Europe, has had no official re- 
presentative at the court of his majesty King Otho. And yet, 
though without ambassador, or even commercial agent,t to 
sustain the honor and look to the interests of the country, 
America has not been without creditable and even influential 


* The same writer whom we have already quoted, Professor Koeppen, speak- 
ing of the despicable rivalry of the ambassadors of the three protecting powers, 
each striving to maintain a predominant influence at the court of Athens, says :— 
“Tt is a most remarkable historical fact, that Great Britain evidently disliked the 
commercial and political development of Greece, and dreaded her influence on her 
Hellenic brethren in the seven lonian islands and in Candia.” 

+ The United States have an accredited consul at Athens. 
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representatives in Greece. Among these, it is unnecessary to 
mention the name of the missionary, Mr, Hill, who, under the 
auspices of American benevolence and charity, opened a school 
at Athens, soon after the close of the revolution—an enterprise 
which has been crowned with the highest success. So early 
as 1835, Mr. John iy Stephens, the distinguished traveler. 
lately dec ased, in a conversation with the British ambassador, 
Mr. Dawkins, expressed his mortification that America was not 
represented, even by a consul in Greece. ‘* You are better re- 
presented,’’ replie d the Englishman, “ than any power in 
Europe. Mr. Hill has more influence here than any minister 
plenipotentiary among us.’ The remark was in one sense 
true, and was no less gratifying to the countrymen of Mr. Hill 
than creditable to the worthy missionary himse lf. And yet, at 
the same time, it was true o my ina limited sense. Mr. Hill had 
no ollicial character. He was clothed with no authority, and 
was not an organ of communication from one government to 
the other. While almost every power of Europe was and is 
represented at the court of King Otho, our own country, mani- 
festing as it did the warmest sympathy for the Greek struggle 
for libert y; and the dee pest interest in the fate of the new-born 
nation, has voluntarily abstained from all diplomatic inter- 
course, and left Hellas to the tender care of the “ protecting 
powers.’’ We have our legations at Stockholm and Lisbon, 
even at Turin, Naples, and Rome, and yet in a country of 
such commercial activity and e nte rprise and resources—a 
country towards which the ste ps of the American tourist and 
antiquary are so often directed—a country so venerable in the 
memory of the past, so full of interest for the present, and so 
hopeful of promise for the future of Christendom—we do not 
choose either to court alliance, to open the avenues of com- 
merce, or even, as in the case of Rome, to extend the ordinary 
civilities of diplomatic intercourse. 

We are not fully advised of the rules which have governed 
this country in its intercourse with foreign nations, and in 
seeking to open new channels of trade and commerce. We 
send a minister resident to Constantinople, a commissioner to 
China, a naval expedition to Japan. Surely while commerce 
thus invites the steps of American diplomacy to the barbarous 
nations of the world, it should at the same time open for it the 
way to the shores of a Christian people who may one day, and 
that, too, soon, hold in their hands the key to unlock the com- 
mercial treasures of Eastern Europe and Asia. 

Not only in a commercial but in a political point of view, 
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the subject is of importance, and is certainly worthy the atten- 


tion of our government. ‘The recent events which have oe- 
‘urred in Greece, involving the rights and the a liberty 
of an American citizen have attracted the attention of the peo- 
ple of this country, and may perhaps be a tended with serious 
results. We allude. of course, to the case of Mr. King, the 
American missionary at Athens, whose controversy with the 
1uthorities there threatens to involve the government in diffi- 
culty. Inthe absence of any official representative of the United 
States in Greece, Mr. Marsh, the resident minister at Con- 
stantinople, was ordered to Athens to investigate the matter 
and report to this government. That duty has been performe 4 
Mr. Marsh, it is stated, was received by the authorities with 
the most marked attention, and every avenue of indorenation 
was at once thrown open. In the absence of King Otho, the 
\merican minister was received by the Queen, who e xpress d 
her gratification that a person willing to investigate and capa- 
ble of underst: nding t the facts had been sent there by our gov- 
ernment. It may be here added, what ‘pe rhaps is not gener- 
ally known, that a misunderstanding had existed, and perhaps 
still exists, between the gentleman exercising the functions of 
merican consul at Athens and the court, and to such an ex- 
te tent that the queen had declined, upon some occasions, to snf- 
r Americans to be presented at the palace by the consu 
But the reception of Mr. Marsh shows that the feeling on 
part of the court is merely personal toward the consul, and 
loes not extend to America or Americans generally. It is | 
lieved, indeed, that King Otho and the Greek 1 linistry en- 
tertain the most friendly feelings toward this country, and 
especially towards Americans resident or traveling in G 
—a feeling that is shared by the entire Greek people ; for t] 
Greeks have not forgotten the sympathy and timely aid ex- 
setided by our countrymen in their struggle for freed 
now and then a hardy Greek veteran will relate how, when 
the Greek poreahaaney flag first sailed into Napoli di Ro- 
mania, among hundreds of vessels of all nations, it was an 


American captain who was the first to recognize and salute 
it.* 


What have been the results of Mr. Marsh’s investigation. 
and what the opinion formed by him in regard thereto, will 
probably soon be known. ‘There have been eyntendivbery as- 
sertions and speculations in relation to it. On the one hand, 
it is said that he has declared himself quite satisfied with the 


* Stephen’s Travels in Greece. 
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expl: unations given by the Greek ministry, and that the deci- 
sion in the case of Mr. King was entire ly in accordance with 
the laws of Greece. On the other hand, it is asserted that the 
minister is satisfied that the government of Greece is in the 
wrong, and that he is only awaiting instructions from Wash- 
ington before proceeding to demand satisfaction for the wrong 
inflicted on Mr. King. 

Without an accurate knowledge of the facts and circum- 
stances of the case, it will of course be impossible to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion in the matter. Mr. King, it ap- 
pears, in the absence of the American consul, had been charged 
with the business of the consulate, but without any definite 
official position, or at least one which the government recog- 
nized. Amenable, as an individual, to the Jaws of the coun- 
try, it seemed he was tried and condemned by a judicial tri- 
bunal; and on appeal to a higher court, the jadgment was 
affirmed. Against this sentence Mr. King complains, as an act 
of gross injustice. But unless he can establish a claim to some 
oflicial character, it is dificult to see upon what grounds this 
government can interfere with the administration of justice, 
however defective it may be, in a foreign nation. Mr. Bris- 
bane was some years since unceremoniously ordered to quit 
France, and we believe without any remonstrance made by 
our government; and we do not see why Greece is not entitled 
to her own police regulations, as well as a more powerful king- 
dom. In relation to the piece of ground purchased by Mr. 
King many years ago, which it is said has been unjustly 
seized by the authorities of Athens, and included in a pub- 
lic square without making compensation to the owner, it 
may be aes that the claim seems to be against the mu- 
nicipality of Athens and not against the government, and that 
the uk of the country afford the necessary remedy in 
such cases. ‘The precedent set by the British government in 
demanding for Col. Finlay an exhorbitant indemnity for his 
grounds on the Ilissus, is one whose manifest injustice should 
not commend itself to our own government. Perhaps the in- 


vestigations of Mr. Marsh may establish a different state of 


facts, and may place Mr. King in a position to claim the 
interference of government; in which case, no doubt it 
will be promptly and efficiently given. in the meantime, it 
will be well to suspend judgment thereon until the facts are 
made known. It is at all events to be regretted that our gov- 
ernment should have had no official representative nearer the 
scene of action than Constantinople, and that American citi- 
zens in Greece are left to take care of their own rights and in- 
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terests themselves. The subject, however, is now presented 
a form which will render action thereon advisable, if not neces- 
sary. 

A word in conclusion in respect to the government of Greece, 
The nation is organized much upon the plan of a European 
kingdom, governed by a ne a ministry, a chamber of depu- 
ties, and a senate. Indeed, the Greek constituent ass mbly 
which followed the ohare of 1843, established a constitu- 
tion in many respects more liberal than most of the continental 
nations of Kur pe. Though the king appoints the senators for 
life, yet the deputies to the chamber are elected by the people 
and the election laws are said to be extreme ‘ly liberal. Besides 
this, the freedom of the press is estab lished, and the trial 1 
jury retained and extended to all political offences as well as 
those of the press. The orthodox church of Greece is auto- 
kephalos, exercising its powers within itself, independent of 
the Eastern church, and governed by a synod of bishops. One 
of the provisions of the constitution of 1844 was in respect to 
the succession to the throne—namely, that it was to be se- 
cured only to a Greek orthodox prince, Among the latest 
items of foreign news we have the intelligence that the ‘ pro- 
tecting powers”’ are not unmindful of the welfare of Greece, 
particularly in respect to this troublesome question of the suc- 
cession. A convention is said to have been signed at London 
by the representatives of the English, French, Prussian, and 
Bavarian governments, and the Greek minister, which guar- 


antees the independence of Greece on the basis of the consti- 
tution of 1844, with the succession to the throne secured to a 
prince of the orthodox Greek faith. So far as England is con- 
cerned, this is indeed an advance in liberal sentiments. ‘The 
lescendants of John Palwologus are said to be still living in 

humble capacity of boatmen on one of the rivers of Eng- 


land. One would suppose, in her zeal in en port of the doc- 
trines of legitimacy, and the right ot f here ditary succes 310, 
England would have insiste d upon a stipulation which would 
have restored the race of Paleologus to the throne of its an- 
cestors. 

We have, however, no cause of complaint at the presen con- 
duct of the *‘ protecting powers.’’ After consenting to the dis- 
memberment of Greece, and depriving her of some of the richest 
and most populous portions of her natural territory, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, Epirus, the Ionian islands, it seems indeed an ex- 

cess of generosity and liberality that they should ‘“ guaranty 
her independence e? and recognize the v ralidity of a constitution 
which has even the semblance of a popular origin. 
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INE OF OUR” COLLEGE ADVENTURES 


BY MAJOR JOSEY 


——‘] think of those companions true, 
Who studied with me at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen,” CANNING 


‘Pomp! Slippers, ¢ chair, pipe, and port.’ 
‘Yes, Major Josey 

Pp omp suddenly unba ‘nded himself, wheeled my own peculiar 
chair into its pec ‘uliar place, arranged the soft ” pers in an 
artfully seductive position, laid my broad-bowled, generous 
meershaum upon the table in a scientific sorts 0 a box of 
the fragrant weed, and at the foreground placed a cobwebbed 
bottle in bold relief to the whole. This done, my stately negro 
smiled with dazzling ivory upon the row of ** sweet influences,”’ 
and then marched stiffly away. 

This now is comfort. It is a fine moonlight evening, and my 
room is filled with a mellow haziness, cool withal, 


—“‘the stars, that faded slowly, 
Left to dews the freshened air.” 


In this dim, refreshing light, is my favorite hour for medita- 
tion, and now, with an occasional sip of the sober port, I grasp 
my thoughtful pipe and close mine e yes to the outside world. 

Only within the | ast year have I been so quie tly comfortable. 
My life has been in rough and boisterous scenes, yet always 
tempe red with easy philos phy, and I cannot re call a day 
wherein no kind of a nt has fallen to my lot. Perhaps 
the chief source of delight in searching for such a day is, be- 
cause I know that it cannot be found. Once more, then, let me 
review a hard life, made easier by comfortable philosophy, and 
thank Providence that every man can smooth his ‘* rough-hewn 
destiny.’’ Not, however, commencing with earliest remem- 
brance and hides in regular order , for the course is old and 
tame. I will turn at the present moment and walk thought- 
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fully back until memory can go no farther. Scanning every 
step, I will trace great results to their insignificant starting- 
points, not forgetting on the way to mark very small results 
and their pompous causes. The plan may be a little difficult, 
but it is new and curious. 

An hour has passed by, and my pipe iscold. I have traveled 
over forty stormy years, and yet know from the smile which ] 
feel to be on my face, that there have have been pleasant rest- 
ing-places in every day’s journey. Forty years! ‘They bring 
me back to my college hours, I fill my pipe at the thought, 
and, with this ancient familiar, venture into that ‘* magic circle 
rare.”’ 

Visions of true comrades in ancient times, of merry gather- 
ings, of our ‘adventures in pursuit of knowledge under dif- 
ficulties,’’ ‘Sof our nights and suppers of the Gods,’’—visions 
all of youth and wild sport, pass hurriedly before me, 


“And dimly through a vine us mist 
My college frier D 1s hi Ips cr] it nmer.” 


The door is suddenly cast open, and that black rascal makes 
me raise my eyes. 

ae Letter, Major Josey 

His very epithet shows me that I am no longer a youth. 
Then, my name was plain Jo Ker ; now, my Brethren in fat 
jollity have christened me Major Josey > and Pomp, as one of 
the very oldest of my friends, claims live nse to follow their ex- 
ample. 

‘You rascal! It isn’t every day I get a thought, and now 
you must disturb me. I'll read the letter to-morrow. Stop,— 
what is the postmark ?”’ 

** Lancaster.”’ 

‘‘ Lancaster! Surely it is the Judge. Give me that letter 
at once.”’ 

The handwriting is familiar, but how strangely time’s crab- 
bed fingers have set their mark upon it. Alas! we are each 
sixty now, but, thank heaven! the old heart within me beats 
high and quick like a boy’s. How is his? 

“Dear Fitz :—Just now, there is only time for me to say, that ina few days I 
shall visit your neighborhood. Of course I intend to come and see what you 
are. If possible, let us drop the last forty years from our thoughts, and meet as 
if we had parted yesterday, in the times *‘ when we we re boys together.’ 

“ As always, 
* Frank O'Rusu. 

« P. S.—You certainly have not forgotten the balloon, etc. Only this morning, 
a western paper informed me that McFlunk has just been elected a bishop!” 
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‘*McFlunk a Bishop!” I cried, upstarting. ‘‘ Forgotten the 
balloon! Not I.”’ 

My seat was quie tly resumed, and ] began to smile over that 
one reminiscence. I did not laugh, for there was nothing pecu- 
liarly startling in the affair. It was merely one of a thousand 
college adventures, but ’twas so perfectly adapted to the times 
and the situation of all parties in the closing scene, was so pe- 
culiarly perplexing, that a long hearty smile came home to my 
face. I verily believe that my eyes twinkled, for they seemed 
fairly to dance in new light, and certain am I, that my ‘* jovial 
face gleamed friendly and red like the harvest moon through the 
mist of the marshes.’’ <A dozen times at least did the whole 
adventure pass through my mind, and then [ sought in my 
diary for its record, written down at the time. 

Not there! Ah, the book was only commenced when its owner 
prasged into active life. But it should and shall be the ‘re, for 
though I was too foolish in youth to provide food for old age, ex- 
perience has since taught me, that a diary is the most fe aithful of 
friends, if faithfully treated. And few among its many pages 
can show a more pleasing record to myself than that which 
contains the night of the balloon. I grasp the pen. 

This is a student’s room, and from its location we may judge 
that the inhabitant is a Senior. He seems to be a careless, 
happy kind of a fellow, if his disposition corresponds with his 
furniture :—that old rough stove, the creaking octagonal table, 
sprinkled over with loose tobacco, the inner doors lounging on 
their hinges, and that odd assortment of chairs, some limping, 
some razeed, but all comfortable. In the broadest and laziest 
of the whole sits a youth, about nineteen, of moderate height, 
curly-haired, and the owner of a quietiy mischievous eye. By 
his unconscious gaze upon the blank wall, by the tasseled cap 
on his head, the short heavy meerschaum in his mouth, and the 
dense banks of incense swaying upon each side of him, it is 
evident that he is smoking and medité iting upon the “ greatest- 
happiness principle.’ 

A clatter of four hasty feet through those classic halls, a 
rolling knock at the door, and enter two familiars. There 
seems to be ho need of words, for the host merely nods at a 
couple of chairs already bent as if returning the salutation, 
and they are filled by the visitors, who instantly seize upon 
pipes, and blow emulous clouds in silence. 

The names of these three classmates, selected for their pe- 
culiar fitness from the current college vocabulary, are O’Rush, 


Fitz Fizzle, and McFlunk. 
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O’Rush was the merriest of them all, and was made for up- 
right, downright enjoyment. His large eye rolls in fun; the 
deep dimples on his cheeks have a quizzical look, and his laugh 
is the richest, mellowest, that ever came ringing up from an 

easy heart. He is an enthusiast too, quick in conception and 

fiery in his feelings. In a jovial crowd, he is always * rex 
epularum,”’ the very prince of good fellows, and he shines no 
less rarely in a ‘*‘ twa-haun crack” between friends. 

McFlunk is less jolly, but still more a creature of impulse. 
Yet in him such impulses are rarer and deeper ;—he is, there- 
fore, usually very quiet, though when anything does arouse 
him, he is the impersonation of passionate energy. He will 
always do everything well, or not attempt it, and this pecu- 
liarity, carried into his recitations (or more usually into his 
flunks), has earned for him a very appropriate name. Ina 
crowd, he is always very still at first, only showing his exist- 
ence by a little humorous sarcasm, but invariably ends with 
being the loudest and most sparkling of all. He is an odd 
fe] low, and well worth cultivating over a glass or a basket. 

Fitz Fizzle takes the trouble neither to talk like the one, or 
dash like the other of his friends. He makes less noise at the 
beginning than O’Rusk, and less at the end than McFlunk, but 
thinks that he has enjoyed himself full as well as either of 
them. In short, he is a lazy philosopher, who prefers smooth- 
ing his way to cutting it out. ‘There is only one thing in his 

nature inconsistent with this. Sometimes his indolent body 
suddenly writhes, his calm nerves are unusually flurried, and in 
bashful ‘agitation he stammers out a pun. Then he re lapses 
into his usual state. Like all word-twisters, he is fond of in- 
genious criticism, and a nice, fine abstraction. His home is 
in dreamy speculation, but he certainly loves the creature- 
comforts of this world. 

Briefly, they are just thus: In a private crowd, the jolly 
joker is O’Rush, the humorous satirist M‘Flunk, the punster 
Fitz Fizzle. Before the college public the first is a poet, the 
second an orator, and the third a nondescript, and something of 
both. 

‘A bowl of punch ?”’ 

There was no answer to the quiet suggestion, as the host in- 
serted his pipe into its former place, except a few sharper 
whiffs from McFlunk, and a brighter twinkle in the eye of 
O’Rush. 


‘Of course. Shall it be the magnum, or a cosy guanium 
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‘* The quantum, certainly !’’ exclaimed O’Rush. ‘‘ We are 
all too quiet now for a roaring Nox.” 

‘¢'Yes,”? alded MeFlunk, *‘ we don’t wish to make fools of 
ourselves to-night. So the quantum, Fitz, and we’ll have an 
easy-flowing evening, unless O’Rush will roar out his noisy 
songs, or you get off some abominable pun. Veto.”’ 

‘Pun! Mae,” exclaimed the host nervously; ‘‘ Why, my 
dear boy, it is the very first ingredient of punch.” 

‘¢Goon, Frank O’Rush, and don’t wait for me: I'll laugh 
after a few proper exertions. Fitz, that will do in one sense, 
and it won’t doin another. Not any more at present, thank ye. 
Come, let us brew the punch. Gon’ hang !”” 

With this favorite exclamation, imported from Kentucky, 
and totally unintelligible to us of the North, M‘Flunk turned 
to the forthcoming bowl, and skillfully mingled a delicious com- 
pound. It was a sociable, willing little bowl, always of just. 
the right size for any number, and had long been our faithful 
prime minister of comfort ; but never, surely, during its long ad- 
ministration, did it present us with a more welcome beverage 


i 
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than the clear amber fluid which now kissed the rim and 
blushed. We were all lovers of the rich dew that clung to those 
delicate China lips, and never before thought it more tempting, 
not even when we ‘fell violently in love at first sight.” 
MecFlunk rubbed his hands. 

‘“‘ Ready for anything, boys, only what shall it be? O’Rush, 
ll crack a joke with you, or sp lit a hair and chase a vagary 
with Fitz. Come, what sh: all we discuss ?”’ 

‘‘The punch, of course ‘” laughed Frank O’Rush; and s 
we discussed it. 

T'wo hours flew by on old Time’s wings, and lightsomely - 
must have lain on that jolly * bird,” for he never fle\ 
swiftly before. Fitz F izzle was too comfortable to torture no 
puns. MceFlunk was too excited to be anything but 
clear 


self vith 
happy ; and loud were the ringing peals of laughter, like 
merry bells that came from our joyous O’Rush. Ah! 


“Brothers! Remember well our youthful prime; 
It cometh not again, that golden time !” 
last the bowl was inverted for the second time, and the 
final drop, hesitating fora moment, fell. M‘Flunk started up. 
‘‘]’m too nervous to be shut in here. Who’s for an hour’s 


‘‘ Nobody,”’ replied the host lazily. ‘* Fill up your pipe 
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again. ‘Take the goods the gods provide thee, and be con- 
tent.” 

‘*Not now!” exclaimed O’Rush. ‘Sit down and delib- 
erate on my proposition. I’m nervous too, and every limb is 
twitching for something more than a walk. What say you to 
a little adventure? Some thing to make our sleepy fellows o pen 
their eyes to-morrow morning ! 

‘* Aoreed, agreed !” 

‘Then think out something, and report as soon as pos- 
sible.’’ 

Half his pipe had not been finished, when O’Rush again up- 
started. 

‘¢Bureka! You know that balloon for our next chemical 
lecture? Well, it was inflated this afternoon: at this instant 
it is struggling with its cords in the darkness of the laboratory ; 
one stroke of a knife will cut it loose, and—how it would look 
to the eyes of professors and students to-morrow morning, beat- 
ing up against the chapel ceiling! Imagine the Prex. | joking 
up with horror, the Profs. with indignation, the tutors all 
aghast, and the students all awake for once! And then, in 
to-morrow’s lecture, fancy the Prof. rolling out his fury in that 
comical way of his, where the words and tones undulate stead. 
ily like —just like—shaken quicksilver! ‘ Young men,—for 
young gentlemen I never shall call you again, —the sane tity of 
the laboratory has been invaded, and the beautiful balloon, 
manufactured expressly for this noble hall of science, is now 
dancing up against the top of the chapel! No such trick has 
ever been played on me before, nor, I may say, upon any of 
my distinguished friends, either in Edinbro’ or even in this 
unscientific country. It is without parallel or palliation. So, 
blush deeply in your seats, you who perpetrated it. I don’t 
wish to know who you are. Do not confess even if you are 
repentent. And | be g, as a special favor to myself, that the 
guilty young men will zof come up to my desk after this lec- 
ture is over, and hand in their names.’ Hear him!” 

We langhed at the idea, but not with such midriff-exhaustion 
as upon the next day, when the enraged Professor actually pre- 
faced his lecture with a speech almost exac tly like the model 
which O’Rush had fancied out for him. 

‘¢ Capital,’’ cried McFlunk ; ‘* but we must do more than that. 
In laboring for the amusement of our fellow students, we should 
especially edify the Freshmen.” 

And, in providing for the faculty, don’t forget the tutors, 
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added Fitz Fizzle, who had ancient reason for remembering 
that fascinating class of men. 

‘Certainly not. Form your plans, arrange everything, then 

sally out for the materials; and in half an hour rendezvous in 
this room, re ady for everything. 

We definite sly arranged our three projects, added a fourth as 
a general zest, and sallied out for the necessary articles. After 
scouring the streets for a full hour, we again met in ‘* Love- 
Joy ’s,”’ as Fitz Fizzle had appropriately named his room. The 

bell had lon ng tolled midnight, and the ¢ ‘wee short hour ayont 
the twal’”’ was far prolonge 1d, when we once more found our- 
selves in the open air. 

There was a dark swift seud upon the sky, flying about with 
the noisy winds, but our spirits rose, ac ording to the wild wea- 
ther, for what favored rogues also favored us. 

Youthful folly and manhood’s crime, alas! do they differ 
only with our age ? 

But then there was no moralizing. The long. low-roofed 
laboratory rose dimly before us, and almost for the first time 
in our college life, we longed to enter. But this was not so 
easy at night. Every door was fast bolted, the windows were 
also usual lly fastened, and the Professor of Dust and Ashes, the 
Practical Assistant in the Department of Chemistry, took up 
his nightly abode within those learned walls. By good luck, 
however, he had left unfastened a high window in the rear, and 
this was sufficient. . 

‘* Come, McFlunk, brace up your tall shoulders, and let the 
lightest of us—you are the one, Fitz,—mount from them into 
the building. Keep watch at this window and I'll act the out- 
side sentinel. Be gentle, Fitz.’ 

In another moment the window was softly raised, and Fitz 
Fizzle disappeared in the darkness. His movements were per- 
fectly noise ia ‘ss for some time, but suddenly his comrades out- 
side heard an emphatic roar, and then everything was again 
quiet. At last the large folding-doors were slowly opened and 
he appeared, bent and struggling with the balloon, that flapped 
furiously as it was caught by the tossing wind. 

‘¢Well done, but what did that horrible howl mean? [ 
thought old Cerberus had caught you, but it scarcely waked 
him, for I heard him turn over and snore again.” 

‘¢ Just hold this ‘mounting devil’ and [ll tell you. The 
window opens right upon all the apparatus behind the railing, 
and I moved very gingerly for fear of a crash among the 
glasses. Of course, my hands were thrown out as feelers, and 
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as one of them came in contact with a wire, the other touched 
—the opposite pole of a full-charged galvanic battery—and I 
was roaring on the floor. Call it a howl, if you please, but, by 
Jove the Thunderer, that crack was perfectly tremendous, 
worse even than any of the Professors’ retorts. If Cerberus 
did n’t rise, it must have been because he thought me essen- 
tially floored already. Gon’ hang! as Mac says, ugh! I feel it 
now. Well, | didn’t smash the machine, but edged around it 
as respectfully as possible. It wasn’t long eit ther before I felt 
my way to the balloon, and that moment, I assure you boys, 
made up for the galvanic shock. There the silken globe swayed 
gently on its cords, swelling and rustling just like a cooing 
dove, and [ cut the fastenings as 1 would have freed a prisone d 
bird and let it soar in the air again. But this wind won’t 
allow poetics. ‘The large door was luckily bolted on the in- 
side, and here lam. Now for the chapel. 

‘* Ha, ha!” cried O’Rush, dropping the cord and applying 
both hands to his sides. ‘* That battery played on you a trick 
worth two of yours, 7 he Prof. hi as essentially floore d you 
inthis game. He will think that the balloon for the battery 
was a dear purchase to you, and so it was. But this wind is 
cold and furious. On now to the chapel !” 

It was no easy journey. The balloon was very large for a 
model, and whirled about with every flaw of the wind ; now 
almost twitching the cords from our finge rs in its upward toss, 
next forcing us to reel sidewise with one of its wild curvets, 
and then dashing itself madly upon our backs or thwacking our 
shoulders with a storm of buffets. At last, however, we were 
sheltered in the chapel walls. 

The lower doors were firmly fastened, and as we wished to 
leave no trace of our forcible entrance, we merely unscrewed the 
lock of the choir gallery, so that it could be fitted on again at 
ourdeparture. After stumbling through the gallery and lower- 
ing each other into the Professor’s box next to the pulpit itself, 
we descended and found ourselves in the middle aisle. ‘The 
balloon trembled and quivered with a silken rustling ; then, as 
the cords were closely cut, rose, first with a long proud sweep, 
then straight and swift as an arrow, until it struck the ceiling 
with a delicately muffled flam! ‘It was a sound of joy!” 
The excitement was too much for our prudence, and we struck 
a light. 

‘There !” cried O’Rush rapturously. ‘‘See how the noble 
creature nestles up to the roof. See how gently it sways and 
heaves, striking continually like a ship on the breakers in a 
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long regular swell. What an improvement on the chapel fresco, 
if it could stay there forever! ‘ Sedet e@lurnumque sedebit,’ 
at least two or three days, for nothing can get it down unless 
they are bold enough to collapse it with a bullet. Out now 
with the paint-pots and the light.”’ 

We then thoroughly smeared the seats of the Freshman Class 
with a mixture of tar, grease, and soot. ‘ Unmitigated rowdy- 
ism!’ No, sir. Nobody would take the seats thus cushjone d, 
and one of our objects was to block up thataisle and the door, 
through which al] the classes must enter, with a mass of stu- 
pefied Freshmen, rollicking Sophomores, excited Juniors, merry 
Seniors, and enraged tutors. Besides, in college days we are 
all ‘* privileged characters,” and nothing else is expected of us. 
This disagreeable but necessary labor performed, the tutors’ 
boxes on each side of the chapel next needed our operations. 
The seats were nicely sawed off,and their cushions tacked 
down at the ends; the whole trap presented an exceedingly 
natural appearance. ‘* Whata childish trick!’ Dear snarler, 
we were all boys in those days, and the college student is 
always younger than his years. Then handfuls of detonating 
torpedoes, exploding with the slightest pressure, were strewn 
thickly along the aisle and dashed into every ship. Our work 
was now finished. 

All this had consumed much time, for everything was done 
in perfect darkness, except a momentary light occasionally, 
when some difficult operation requ Lire od it. It was almost four 
o’clock when we regained ** Lovejoy’s,’’ and of course sleep was 
out of the question. So we replenis eed the bowl and cosily 
sipped, until the spiteful little morning-bell with its tossing and 
yelling roused our slumberous world into another day. ‘To us 
it rang out a joyous sound, like the dinner bell calling us to a 
rare least. 

A crowd of enraged Freshmen, pointing to their soiled seats, 
and staring up at the balloon as if dimly perceiving the joke, 
already b locked up the doors, but we elbowed through dees and 
lolled back in our seats to e njoy the spectacle. 

The numbers thickened every moment, and soon four hun- 
dred students were jammed in a mass, struggling furiously to- 
gether, leaping up as the torpedoes volleyed under their feet, 
shouting and giving utterance to cries that the student only 
knows. But even in this comical confusion the ringing, musi- 
cal roar of O’Rush, and the quizzical chuckle of McFlunk at my 


side, were audible above all others. 
The noise was suddenly stifled, and the heaving multitude 
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opened a lane as our venerable President stepped stiflly along, 
looking ‘‘ shillings, breeches and chimeras dire.” But his foot 
happened to touch a torpedo—an explosion !—the leap of “ the 
flying tailor of Ettricke”’ was outdone by a frenzied saltation, 
and with a succession of tremendous bounds, each followed by a 
loud discharge from our artillery, the old gentleman gained the 
pulpit stairs, ran up to a place of safety, and then, forcing up 
his spectacles, looked grimly down on Babel. Next came the 
horror-stricken Professors, each performing a similar dance up 
the aisle, and then glancing savagely at us, as we laughed to 
their sudden agility. 

‘‘ Last of ail came the Tutors also.’ 

The first who entered—and never before was he unwelcome to 
our eyes—was a slight, lame man, well loved by us all as the 
finest Grecian and the most perfect gentleman in our college 
As he limped up the aisle, his quick inte llectual eye glanced 
around ‘more in sorrow than in anger,” though he could not 
disguise the slight smile upon his lip. Luckily, another Tutor, 
a giant with a fierce little standing collar, and a curved, cruel 
nose, jostled past his junior, and haughtily strode on to his box. 
We opened our cachinnatory organs. He slammed open his 
door, dropped angrily upon the seat,—presto! a resounding fall, 
and he was invisible save two lanky legs, like the trucks of a 
foundered ship, pointing upwards through the dust str: ight to 
the merry balloon that seemed fairly to leap in the universal 
ecstasy. 

‘‘Tnextinguishable laughter shook the skies.’’ The dust is 
flying—torpedoes exploding—the faculty are at their last gasp 
—the huddled students in the middle of a prolonged shout— 
all the while our balloon from above is nodding assent with 
every sway of the ——s - or shivering up against the 
ceiling like a frightened bird, striving to flutter through a solid 
wail into its native sky 

You have the scene, Major Josey, full before you. Lay down 
the pen and laugh. 

Alas! ‘“‘tempora mutantur et nos cum illis mutamur.” 
O’Rush, the merry enthusiast, the poet, is now a judge: 
McFlunk, the humorous cynic, has been converted into a 
Western Bishop, and Fitz Fizzle, the Californian, is what every- 
bedy said he would be,—nothing but a mere Major Josey after 
all! 
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THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING BELL 





Early in.the morning says an elegant writer while discoursing on National Thanksgivings, 
n -belis of Kastport in Maine. w egin to ring—slowly and measuredly Then the 
: gc try W noir Then the tow farther west will take I ne after another 
—-be after be Then ey will begin along shore ;” then 1 p over on the tops of the White 
M tain t . y the Mohawk: a g along the L es a ary he M 1 
nntil at la 1 I ( ne from a thousar steeple ea! a whole natu to come u thane 
God { , ea ‘2 ¢ as Be Has 
| le ne e e 
| The Bells! the Bells! the Nation’s bells! 
QO, joyously their anthem swells! 


At Plymouth’s rock they startle first ; 

And now on Alleghany ‘burst : 

And now they wake Ohio’s calm ; 

And now they stir the Southern palm : 
Hurrah! 

Not o’er one State alone the music swells— 

Hark! the whole Union shakes beneath the Bells 


The Bells! the Bells! the grand, old Bells 
Majestical their anthem swells ; 
It mingles with Niagara’s roar; 


t breaks on California’s shore, 
And thanks the God who guards our clime 
And plenty gave, in every chime. 
Hurrah! 
Not from one State alone Thanksgiving swell 
Hark! the whole Nation speaks within the 


The Bells! the Bells! the joyous Bells! 
Undauntedly their music swells : 
It speaks of happy hearts and homes, 
Of harvest wealth, of peaceful domes, 
And starry banners still unfurled, 
That could defy a banded world. 
Hurrah! 
Not from one State alone the music swells— 
Hark ! the whole Union rings the mighty Bells? 
The grand old Bells! ~ 
The joyous Bells! 
The Nation’s Bells ! 
Hark! the whole Union rings the mighty Bells! 


Harris’ Hotel, Nov. 1852 
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BRITISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Tue vast debt, and consequent additional burdens imposed 

on the people of England, have given birth to a system of Po- 
litical Economy exclusively adapte “l to her present condition. 

Finding a great and ine urable evil on their hands, the Politica! 
Economists have exercised all their talents and inge nuity to 
persuade the good people of that country, and the world 
large, that this enormous debt, and these overwhelming bur- 
dens, are the great sources of the wealth, prosperity, and 
power of England. For this purpose, they only exhibit one 
side of the picture, and but a small portion of that. They 
stop where they ought to begin, with effects on the con- 
dition of the people, and their individual prosperity. They 
consider it simply as a question of dollars and cents applica- 
ble to the revenues of the state, without following it out to its 
ultimate consequences with respect to the morals and happi- 
ness of the nation at large. 

The precepts and example of that country operate with elec- 
tric force on the United States at large, and especially on their 
statesmen, who, for the most part, refer to — in lieu of all 
argument. If they can quote English precedents, the matter 
is settled, and there is nothing more to be said « on the subject 
Now, though we are not dis sposed { oO - that nations may 


learn much from each other that is good, it is equally certain 
they may learn much that is bad, oe we er ‘atly doubt the 
wisdom or the policy of borrowing the maxims an d practice of 
old decayed and corrupt monarchies for the government of 


young and vigorous republics. It is too much like adminis. 
tering the stimulants, nece ssary to revive the waning energies 
of old age, to a young patient whose constitution is unimpé aired 
and his health perfect. Precedents are dangerous weapons to 
handle, for there a great many more bad than good ones ; and 
in the whole history of the world, there is not a single exam- 
ple of two nations being placed in a situation precisely and in 
all respects the same. For these, and other reasons, we pro- 
pose to lay before our readers a brief analysis of the British 
system of Political Economy, which is becoming the pole-star 
of that of the United States; and for this purpose shall pro- 
ceed to quote passages from the creed of a writer who stands 
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high among his cotemporaries, and who is one of the most 
strenuous advocates of the system adopted by the British Gov- 
ernment. We refer to this authority for another special rea- 
son. The work whence we quote the doctrines on which 
it is our intention to animadvert, has been republished and 
extensively cireulated in the United States, and the title-page 
announces that it has been “adapted to the present condition 
of the country and the wants of its citizens,” by a late presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont. Of the merits of this 
work as containing a vast mass of useful and accurate infor- 
mation, we desire to speak with the highest respect. It is only 
to the Principles of Political Economy embodied in the article 
‘* British Empire,” that we take exception. 

In stating the amount of the national debt and 
levied on the people of England for the payment of interest 
and the support of government, the writer proceeds to say : 


the taxes 


“ These additional burdens, which to a superficial observer might appear to 
be a heavv drawback on our exertions. have really been the n oO} lding to 
their efficiency. Had they been oppressive, their operation would been, no 
doubt, very different; but it was seen that they might be met by increased ex- 
ertions, and these | een le ! hav. 1 fact, operated Pp blic 
like an 1 in nec ry « s of | nily, ora lividua 
and occa ed efforts of industry, economy and invent . that more than 
counterbalanced their influence, and w : we should have in vain attempted 
to produce by less } rful means. 


t ' 
Regarding this passage as containing nearly all that can be 


said in favor of a great national debt, and heavy national 


burdens, and believing such doctrines of most pernicious ten- 
dency in the United States, we shall endeavor to probe them 
to the bottom by subjecting them to the test of common sense 


and experience as applicable to the general affairs of mankind. 
The most revered maxims of our forefathers have been jos- 
tled aside by new dogmas of what is called political science ; 
and by an ingenious perversion of common sense and experi- 
ence, that very system of borrowing which would inevitably 
end in the ruin of an individual, is converted into the great 
constituent of national prosperity. Previously, however, to 
entering on an analysis of the preceding extract, we shall take 
occasion to make a few remarks on a very fashionable science 
which seems to involve all the mysteries of modern govern- 
ernment. We allude to Political Economy, which has been 
invested with the honors of a science, although few of its pro- 
fessors agree in its principles, and still fewer in their practical 
application. 


* MecCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary. Art. British Empire. 
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Political Economy and statistics are the two great crutches 
on which modern statesmen hobble along in their laborious vo- 
cation. If they can only talk glibly about productive labor, 
supply and demand, exe shi ange or barter, and a few other sim- 
pler principles s which mankind have been practically exem- 
plifying without knowing it, ever since they had any social 
intercourse with each other, they imagine the smselves qualified 
to govern the world. Government is, with them, the science 
of arithmetic applied ona great scale, and statistical tables 
es the political deci Llorue. It is not whether all men 

> born free and equal, but to tax them all equally ; and the 
tae de side ratum is not to confer on them as much hi appiness, 
but to get as much labor and money from the pe op le as possi- 
ble. With a statistical table and the five rules of arithmetic, 
every pains-taking politician becomes a profound statesman, 
provided he can add up a column of figures, and subtract two 
from four. Cocker’s arithmetic is worth to them a dozen 
Lockes and Calhouns, and the universal cant is, that figures 
never lie, although they are perpetually leading to false con- 
clusions when made the sole basis of our reasonings. If by 
consulting an oflicial report, or statistical table, one of these 
arithmetical statesmen finds that in a certain year of high or 
low duties, revenues, tonnage, and commerce increased or di- 
minished, he at once makes one the direct result of the other, 
though nine times in ten the real cause will be found in some 
great dispensation of Providence over which legislation has no 
control. 

Men fancy themselves competent to govern great nations 
because they have learned from Political Economy those simple 
and obvious truths which before the advent of that so-called 
science, were never thought necessary to be embodied in books, 
because they were already suflicie ntly obvious to the common 
sense and experience of mankind. ‘These had long since taught 
them their invariable application to the ordinary affairs of life, 
whic!: furnish the basis of all that is true in Political Econo- 
my. Every laboring man, however ignorant, knows that his 
industry constitutes the source of his gains ; that what he can 
save contributes to his wealth ; that labor can procure him food, 
raiment, and lodging ; that labor, which brings in no profit, is 
unproductive ; that the foundation of all barter is mutual 


profit or convenience ; and that as his own labor isthe source of 


his private means, so the combined labor of a whole people 
constitutes the wealth of a nation.* Little does the honest 


* See Elementary Lectures on Political Economy. 
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laborer, plodding in his daily round, dream that he is working 
out problems for Political Economists, and laying the founda- 
tions of an abstruse science; or that the most acute and 
profound genius that ever existed, could never have discovered 
in his closet what the most unlettered peasant learns in his 
fields. 

he happiness of the people has been lost sight of as the 
great end of government, in the more interesting inquiry as 
to the most infallible means of increasing the public revenues, 
the amount of which is now the sole criterion of national prosper- 
ity. A great public income is estimated solely by the stand- 
ard of dollars and cents. The statesman instead of reasoning 
begins to cipher ; and if it can be found by this new system of 
logic that government will derive a profit by its adoption, or 
lower the price of pins, its bearing on the purity and perma- 
nency of our republican institutions, or its effects on the mor- 
als, manners, and habits of the people on which those institu- 
tions mainly depend, is placed entirely out of view, or only 
urge “il by some old-fi ashioned pedi int a hundred years behind 
the spirit of the age. If youcan only fasten this ee 
on him, it finishes him at once, for the artful application of a 
cant phrase is better than all the arguments in the world. It 
has been decided by unquestionable authority, that the present 
age travels faster and gets the news quicker than all th ut pre- 
ceded it, consequently is far in advance of them ; and that the 
human mind never goes backward, though there are scores of 
examples of nations having declined from their ancient pre- 
eminenee, and from the height of civilization, science, and 
knowledge, fallen into the depths of ignorance and barbarism 
The truth is, that though the world may not go backwards, it 
tually moving in a circle, and ever and anon comes 


is pel 
ea to its old place again. but to return to our subject 
Next to the inquiry as to the number of two-legged beasts 
of burden, our economical statesman proceeds to matters 
equally important to the exercise of his functions. The num- 
ber of horses, oxen, cows, sheep, donkeys, swine, hens, ducks, 
geese, and goslings; the quantity of corn, oats, buckwheat, 
potatoes, hay, cotton, hemp, flax, cheese, bacon, Xc., &ec_, Xe. ; 
and when he has got all this before him in a well-arranged 
table, he is ully competent to make all sorts of laws, recom- 
mend all sorts of measures, neddle with every man’s private 
business, govern the nation according to Cocker’s arithmetic, 
and take his stand among the ‘* Heaven-born Statesmen.” 
Every crude mass of naked facts having only a mere acei- 
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dental connection as to time; every long-drawn wiry infer- 
ence that can be forcibly enlisted in support of a theory, and 
every idle vagary of a stultified brain, is now called a scien- 
tific deduction, though in direct contradiction to all the dic- 
tates of reason, all the conclusions of experience, and all the 
established laws of matter and mind. Even witchcraft has 
revived agaiw under the hallowed names of the ‘ Science of 
Mesmerism,”’ and ‘ Spiritual Knockings.”’ 

At the hazard of being denounced as °** outer barbarians,”’ 
we will confess ourselves greatly inclined to doubt the infalli- 
bility of Political Economy as a political creed or a_ political 
teacher, most especially as we have invariably observed that 
though governments may prosper accordingly under its foster- 
ing influence, the people are always the worse ofl, the more 
the great dogmas of this science are brought to bear on them. 
The truth is, that the welfare of mankind never depends on scien- 
tific principles or abstract propositions. ‘The basis of national 
happiness is freedom, the highest of all sublunary blessings, 
because it can neither be acquired or procured but by a people 
well grounded in the practice and principle of reason and jus- 
tice. The United States would be just what they are, had 
there never been such a science as Political ee > and 
their future prospe rity and happiness, instead of being acceler- 
ated, will only be continually embarrassed and retarded by 
the adoption of principles only applicable, if applicable at all, 
to nations whose position is entirely different from theirs. 
They are in the hey-day of life ; they are growing and ex- 
panding under an inflexible Jaw of nature ; advancing with 
steps as sure as those from youth to manhood ; and require no 
political doctors to do what, if left alone, the ay ople will them- 
selves perform. Every attempt to accelerate their progress by 
artificial excitements, will only embarrass their career, just as 
too high a wind buries the bow of the vessel in the waves, 
and either diminishes her speed, or throws her up in the wind’s 
eye. 

Political Economy, as now applied to the affairs of nations, 
has, we cannot help thinking, had a very injurious eflect on 
the general welfare of Kurope and America. lt has furnished 
governments with a plausible pretext for meddling with the 
proper business of individuals, directing their private pursuits, 
interfering with their labor, and enabling them adroitly to get 
as much of its fruits a s possible. It has seduced them into 
fostering one branch of ides try in preference to another, which 
cannot be done without injustice to all the rest ; and, in short 
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drawn them from the exercise of their proper functions—the 
equal protection of person and property. Nothing is now left 
to that easy and harmonious adjustment of the general affairs 
of the world, which is invariably produced by acquiescing in 
the decrees of Nature and Providence, which keeps the Universe 
in harmony, and if not contracted by the short-sighted pre- 
sumption of man, will quietly do their work without the inter- 
ference of legislation. The y never wait till the fruit is ripened 
by the sun, but resort to the forcing system, and imagine they 
have wrought a miracle in producing a sickly plant, which if 
left to itself would a little later have grown to a vigorous 
maturity. Nothing permanently vood can ever arise from 
such a system applied to the affairs of nations, and nothing 
but evil from all attempts to accelerate or arrest the influence 
rreat universal causes that constitute the instruments 


of these 
of Providence in governing the Universe. ‘The balance of the 
conflicting interests of diflerent communities or classes is too 
delicate for the hands of mortal man, and should be left to 
Him who sees all things, knows all things, and can do all 
things much more effectually than the Political Economist or 
the ** Heaven-born Statesman.”’ 

Legislative interference is now subst ituted for individual 
exertion ; and when the good people of England begin to feel 
the pressure of any of those reactions and revulsions which 
are the invariable results of a complicated system of legisla- 
tive expedients, instead of depending on themselves to get the 
cart out of the mire, ‘ie “VC all on Hercule 8 governments to come 
to their relief. ‘The landlord, the tenant, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the peasant and the pauper, all e qui illy look up 
to Parliament for succor, and instead of bracing themselves 
manfully to meet the exigency, meanly solicit alms from their 
rulers. In this way modern scie ntifie government has degen- 
erated into a vexatious, meddling despotism ; and it may be 
truly said that even in the United States, which are always fol- 
lowing where they ought to lead, and imitating where they 
should set the example, the people are in a fair way of becom- 
ing as much fettered by laws of their own making, as other 
nations are by the capricious will of a despotic tyrant. If 
thev don’t take care, the public welfare will swallow up that 


of individuals. 

The British government, under the specious disguise of Polit- 
ical Economy, has become a cumbrous, unwieldy, complicated 
machine, laden with all sorts of legislative trumpery, rolling 


along like the car of Juggernaut, and crushing everybody in 
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its way. Statesmen, like quacks, are pe rpetnally ad minister- 
ing some infallible specific for some real or imaginary disease, 
and communities are the patients on whom they try their 
experiments. The Body Politic is first brought to death’s door 
by one pate nt medicine, then raised by some temporary gal- 

vanic excitement, until finally it ceases to rely on he althful 
exercise or wholesome exertion, and seeks a remedy for all the 
evils of life in the grand panacea of legislation. ‘The univer- 
sal necessity of individual exertion, the laws of Nature and of 
Divine Providence, which, after all, shape the destinies of men, 
are placed in abeyance before the consummate wisdom of leg- 
islators, who seem to have forgotten that though man may pull 
the oar the pilot sits aloft. England isthe Paradise of Political 
Economy, and the infallible oracle of American Statesmen. It 
is there that its principles have been most prac tically applied, 

and its effects most brilliantly illustrated in a splendid gov- 
ernment, and an impoverished people; a bloated system of 
outward prosperity and inward decay, forming altogethe roa 
combination of inextricable difficulties which baffle even the 
omnipotence of Parliament aided by the omniscience of the 
Political Economists. Having indulged ourselves in these pre- 
liminary observations, we will now proceed more method- 
ically. 

The author of the Geographical Dictionary does not stand 
alone in ascribing the glory and prosperity of England to her 
eight hundred millions ste rling of debt, and her fifty millions 
of taxes, Ile belongs to a ‘school of Political Economists 
which has many disciples in England, and not a few in the 
United States. It is therefore but fair that those who differ 
from them should give their reasons for so doing, and we shall 
now proceed with the performance of that courtesy. 

The assertion of this acute and laborious writer—for such 
he is beyond question—that the burdens entailed on the people 
of England have stimulated them to additional exertions of 
industry, economy and invention, is unquestionably true as to 
the fact; and if we stop here, it follows that as industry and 
economy are great virtues, and invention a most useful fac- 
ulty, the national debt and taxes have been highly advantage- 
ous to England. But it seems proper to probe the subject 
somewhat dee per in order to see how far this industry, econ- 
omy and invention may be carried without sac rificing the 
pe ople to the welfare of the government, by obliging them to 
work incessantly without relaxation, reducing them to the 
necessity of foregoing the most ordinary comforts of life, and 
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stimulating their inventive powers to the produce tion of machin- 
ery whose inevitable operation is to impair the value of their 
own labors. ‘This, and not the mere benefits the governnient 
may have derived from these additional exertions of industry, 
economy and invention, is the important part of the question 
to be consi ered. Some of our reade rs mi Ly suppose the pe ople 
and the government one and indivisible, and their inter- 
ests inseperable. But this is not the case, at least in England. 
Political Economy, or some other powerful agent, has converted 
them into separate, if not opposite interests, and the interest 
of both is to prey on each other. Government first robs the 
people of the means of helping themselves, and they naturally 
eall on government to keep them in turn. 

Let us first consider the case of the individual cited by the 
author whose words we have quoted, ‘* who finding the neces- 
sary expenses of his family suds lenly increased, makes corre- 
a efforts to meet them,’ pre mising, however, that no- 
thing leads to greater fallacies in reasoning than confounding 
nations with individuals, and making them synonymous. It 
may be illustration, but it is not argument. There is no doubt 
that this is a very common case; but the question is whether 
it is conducive to this same individual’s happiness to be thus 
suddenly called on to practice new lessons of industry, econo- 
my and invention. So far from this, we confidently believe 
there is not one among our readers who will assent to the pro- 
position. All know, and feel, that to labor hard and practice 
perpetual abstinence, requires a succession of paigful efforts 
and sacrifices ; and that when labor and economy are carried 
to the extent of exhaustion on one hand and extreme privation 
on the other, life becomes rather a burden than a blessing. 
Such is the case when men labor for the support of themselves 
and their families. and receive the full benefit of their exer- 
tions. But it is still worse when the government comes in 
and takes a considerable portion to itself. In the former case, 
he gets something palpable ; something that directly adminis- 
ters to his wants and desires, in return for his labors; in th 
latter he receives nothing that contributes to the gratification 
of either; nothing that he can see, feel, or taste ; and the only 
equivalent is in laws he perhaps deems oppressive, in the pro- 


tection of pu get of which he has none, or in the glory of 


his country to which he contributes his full share, but in the 
division of which his portion is exceedingly small. Supporting 
oneself and family is very diflerent from supporting the State, 

most especially when one interferes with the other. In one, the 
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velfish, in the other, the social principle governs ; and, withrare 
exceptions, the former is by far the most powerful. Men ecan- 
not feed on the glory of their country, and no government has 
a right to sacrifice their happiness at its shrine, except in cases 
in which their own welfare, and that of their posterity, is at 
stake, and the State in imminent danger. The case cited by 
Mr. McCulloch is not in point, and does not sustain his posi- 
tion. Let us now proceed to consider his general proposition, 
that the national debt and conse juent national burdens have 
been highly advantageous to England, by calling for new exer- 
tions of industry, economy and invention on the part of the 
people. ‘This involves the inquiry whether it is not possible to 
have too much of a good thing. 

That a reasonable portion of industry—by which, we mean 
that which allows of occasional relaxation and amusement ; 
which invigorates the physical powers without crushing the 
moral and intellectual faculties under its weight—is highly 
conducive to human happiness, not only by supplying our 
wants, but as a preventive from the temptations of idleness, no 
one, it is presumed, will deny. But when the necessities of 
men compel them, in order té support themselves, their wives 
and families, or worst of all, when the exactions of the gov- 
ernment produce this result ; when they are compelled as the 
only refuge from cold, hunger and destitution of every kind, 
to ** work and freeze, work and starve, work and die working”’ 
—as an English writer expresses it—and when this incessant 
toil is entailed on them from generation to generation, without 
fruition aiid without hope, then industry is no blessing. In- 
stead of being its own reward, it is its own curse. It brings 
with it physical, moral and intellectual degradation ; it severs 
the ties of nature and kindred; and it drives men, women, 
even children, by droves to the gin-shops to seek a temporary 
oblivion or a momentary excitement in sensuality and drunk- 
enness. In illustration of this position, we quote the follow- 
ing passage from a very able and eloquent British writer on 
the condition of the laboring classes in England.* It is an 
answer to a benevolent philanthropist who was lecturing the 
poor men for indulging in gin-drinking. 

** Sir,’’ said a Spitalfields weaver to his friendly adviser, ‘a 
you say is true. ‘The more gin we drink, the more we want 
but the less gin we drink, the more we feel the want of some- 
thing else. Gin is bread, meat, beer, and fire ; then we should 
feel worse without gin. I am not begging; we are all ready 


} 
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* “England and America,” page 49. 
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to work. I work, God knows, morning, noon. and _ night- 
work ; work, work, we have plenty of that. If we did not 
work, we should starve. But what does our work bring ? 
Work and hunger, work and cold, work and sorrow. I get 
fourteen shillings a week, out of which there is rent to pay— 
we can’t lie in the street—and clothes to find, for we must be 
covered. What remains for fire and food among six of us— 
four children, their mother, and me? Enough to starve upon, 
that is all. The children ery for bread ; they must wait ; their 
mother cries because they cry ; she is sick with erying and 
what not, and wants some tea. She must wast. In cold 
weather we all shiver for want of fire ; the children and their 
mother can lie in bed to keep themselves warm, but I, hungry 
and cold, must work on. Ido work, and when I drink gin it 
is to keep myself from going mad. I allow it; my wife 
drinks gin sometimes, and the children too, poor things, to 
pacify them. If you were as poor as we are, and had to work 
as hard as I have without hope, yon would be apt to learn that 
gin is bread, meat, and fire, and hope, all in one. Without 
gin [ should not have the heart to work, and we must all go 
to the Poor House—to die; for the Poor House is chock full, and 
the rates are not d. We say cold in the stomach; but we 
mean hunger in the belly, and de ‘spair in the heart. Gin cures 
both for a time ; but it kills, you say. Well, we can but die 
with gin or without, and life, such as ours, without gin, is 
worse than death.” 

Such are the feelings and language of those who labor in 
vain without present reward or hope in the future. -People in 
this condition have but one sole object, namely, to satisfy their 
pressing wants ; and when men are reduced to that extremity, 
the present is all, the future nothing, for experience has taught 
them they have no hope. Like the poor Spitalfields weaver, 
they will seek in temporary excitements oblivion from their 
cares; gradually undergoa process of deterioration, moral, phy- 
sical, and intellectual, and die like beasts, because th ley can- 
not live like men. 

The necessity for increased industry thus entailed on the 
people of England by those great blessings—a national debt 
and heavy taxes, therefore, in our opinion, so far from being an 
argument in favor of the policy of running in debt, operates 
directly the contrary. The poor Spitalfields weaver, or the 
manufacturing ope rative, is certs sinly neither better, wiser, or 
happier for being compelled to labor incessantly without being 
able to earn the most homely necessaries of life, and driven to 
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drown his cares in gin. Nothing can render excessive, unre- 
mitting Jabor toler: able, exce pt the present fruition it brings, or 
the hope of future rewards. Where these are wanting, labor 
is only an involuntary eflort of despair, and so far from being 
the auxiliary of virtue, is the parent of more vices than idle- 
ness itself. ‘That the national de bt, and the national burdens, 
are the great sources of their evils, must be evident when we 
revert to the fact which is i rfeetly notorious, that the prices 
of every necessary of life in Engl: ind is more than doubled b Ny 
the import and excise duties.* 

The second beneficial result of these great national blessings, 
according to the the ory of the Political Economists, is, that they 
have called for the exercise of a greater degree of economy in 
the people of England. We presume no one will deny that 
economy as opposed to wasteful prodigality is a praiseworthy 
quality, and of course a favorable national characteristic. But 
in order to arrive at the dignity of a virtue it must be volun- 


tary. Still less should it consist in the absolute necessity of 


foregoing those ordinary comforts indispensable to the decent 
existence of civilized men. That species of economy practised 
by the Spitalfields weaver, by the operatives in manufactories, 
and by the pauper peasantry of Engiand, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, is, in our opinion, no great blessing either to the indivi- 
dual or the nation; and if no better argument can be brought 
forward in behalf of national burdens than that they have 
made it hecessary for millions of these industrious, economical 
people, to practice economy to the very verge of starvation, it 
seems to us the +y must stand without any justifie ation what- 
ever. If, as Mr. McCullogh asserts, these additional burdens 
have made such sacrifices of that a of happiness which 
arises from sources alike common to high and low, rich and 
poor, wise and ignorant, absolute i. necessary, we shall not 
hesitate to denounce such reasoning as altogether fallacious. 
The third and last great blessing adduced by this class of Po- 
litical Economists as the offspring of great national burdens, is, 
that they have stimulated the inventive faculties of the good 
people of England to new exertions. We presume reference is 
here had to the increased application of steam power to me- 
chanical purposes, to improvements of machinery, to the con- 
struction of canals and railroads, and generally to those ingeni- 
ous expedients which have been reverted to, for the purpose of 
superseding the labor of the hands, and cheapening its rewards. 
Necessity is proverbially the mother of invention, and invention 


* See the case of William Gladstone laid before Parliament not long since 
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is an exceedingly useful faculty. Yet, in countries where there 
exists a supe wabundanc e of popul: len, and the laborers are too 
numerous for the harvest, it seems obvious to us, netwithstand- 
ing all arguments and theories to the contrary, that in proportion 
as manual labor is superseded by machinery, is the value of that 
labor diminished. Itis when this substitution of machinery for 
man is carried to excess, that the latter becomes by degrees use- 
less to themselves and a burden to others; that the standard 
of human nature is reversed ; that men are deprived of their 
proper value; that a pointer dog is worth more than a Christian 
man; and that children are so far from being treasures, that 
the parish officers give ten pounds sterling to any one who will 
accept their services as house-drudges and apprentices.* Thus 


it becomes obviously the interest of the purchaser to get rid of 


his bargain as soon as possible by ill treatment, over-working, 
and underfeeding, since if it dies or runs away, he can get 
another slave and ten pounds sterling into the bargain. The 
infant child of a Southern slave is worth twice or thrice as 
much as the offspring of a free-born Englishman, and a steam- 
engine or spinning-jenny of more value than a whole commu- 
nity of two-legged beasts of burden. Yet the whole world 
rings with British howlings on the subject of African slavery. 
We are well aware that by reasoning in a circle, and occa- 
sionally assuming a fact, or a principle, it may be made to ap- 
pear that the introduction of machinery as a substitute for 
human labor has increased the demand for it by giving employ- 
ment to womenand children in manufactories. But reasoning 
in a circle, like working in a circle, is not the best or shortest 
way to arrive at the truth, or to reach the end of our journey. 
We, at least, prefer the straightforward course, and would not 
barter one single deduction of plain, honest, common sense, ly- 
ing directly on the surface, for all the round-about rigmarole 
obscurities of all the Political Economists. Truth is represented 
without covering, as if to indicate that she has no concealment, 
and can be seen by the naked eye much clearer than through 
the dim spectacles of philosophical abstractions. It is an ar- 
ticle for every-day use ; and whatis practically necessary to a 
decision on the ordinary aflairs of life, is never found so deep 
as the bottom of a well. It is equally essential to all classes 
of mankind, the ignorant as well as the wise, and it would 
seem a strange dispensation if it were confined only to a few. 
We are, therefore, greatly inclined to a belief that the general 
conclusions of common sense, which are the result of reason and 


* See England and America. p. 52. 
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experience combined, are much safer guides in all questions 
relating to human happiness than the most belabored deduc- 
tions of the most profound speculators. 

But let that pass, while we inquire briefly into the nature 
and consequences of those exertions of the inventive faculty, 
with a view to ascertain, as far as possib le, in what degree 
they have contributed to the prospe may and happiness of the 
peop le of England, by furnishing facilities for men to earn their 
daily bread by labor done without the aid ofc apital. In the first 
place, so far froma poor man, or one in ordinary circumstances, 
being able to avail himself of the complicated results of the 
increased exercise of those boasted inventive powers, he is com- 
pletely debarred from participating in their advantages. ‘The 
machinery now required for successful manufacturing, demands 
a great concentration of capital. ‘The poor man can have no 
share in the profits ; he is not the partner, but the slave of the 
concern ; all the clear profits gained go to the capitalist. 

In the second place, unless the demand for any manufactured 
article is increased indefinitely by the facility and cheapness 
of the supply—whie =h by no means follows as a necessary con- 
sequence —it ap pears pe rie ctly self-evident that the substitution 
of machinery in place of human labor must of necessity diminish 
the demand for the latter, and of course the rate of wages. ‘This 
result we conceive cannot be evaded except by assuming as 
an inflexible principle that the supply cannot exceed the de- 
mand, an absurdity every day exemplified in England, which 
is continually foreed to obtain new consumers for her manufac. 
tures, by new ac quisitions and new aggressions in all quarters 
of the globs At brief intervals, a considerable portion of the 
manufactories of that country are out of e mployme nt, owing 
to causes beyond the control of the government, and the ope- 
ratives consequently in a state of deplorable destitution. They 
are set adrift, to, float into the Parish Poor House, or emp —— 
only half the time, at less than half-days’ wages, and the de- 
ficiency is sparingly contributed by the poor-rates. Assuredly 
such a state of things, which may be in a great degree traced 
to those exertions of the inventive power, stimulated by na- 
tional burdens, cannot conduce to the welfare of the people. 
Accordingly, we find the operatives in the manufactories only 
deterred by military foree, or an armed police, from destroying 
mac hinery wherever they can do it with safety. Ignorant as 
they may be, they know where the shoe pinches. They can- 
not reason logic ally, | yut they can feel. 

In the third place, it cannot escape the notice of travelers 
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in England, that none of these exertions of the inventive fa- 
culty have for their object the benefit of the laboring classes 
who are without property. On the contrary, they are for the 
most part only calculated to foster monopolie s ona great scale, 
and thus take the bread out of their mouths. They do not in- 
crease the production of food, and so far from chea pening the 


necessaries of life, their sole object is to furnish people abroad 


with cheap clothing, which they are enabled to do partly by 
increasing, partly 1 yy reducing the wages of labor to the mini- 
mum of starving by inches. ‘They administer exclusively to 
the profit or pleasure of the wealthy millionaire, not to the 
comforts of those who, toiling without eapital, are consequently 
forever precluded from sharing the profits of that machinery 
which can only be procured and put in operation at an immense 
expense. What advantage is it to the poor man who is tied 
to one spot, and who can searcely earn his pre bread by 


incessant toil, that others are enabled to travel at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour at an expense he cannot afford, or get the 
news in the hundredth part of the time they did in the dark 
ages of post riders and stage coaches? All these great im- 


provements may have enabled England to pay the 50,000,000, 
sterling, of these beneficial public burdens, but it has been by 
the sacrifice of ** The ox that treadeth out the corn.’’ 

So far, then, from coinciding with the British Political Eco- 
nomists, we conclude this portion of our discussion with con- 
fidently asserting that the present poverty and depression of so 
large a portion of the people of England may be traced in its orig- 
inal causes to the public debt and taxes, with thei ir legitimate pro- 
geny the paper system, all acting on a surplus popalantiin 
This is the grand trio which has produced the strange pheno- 
menon, which Mr. Carlyle ascribes to witcheraft, of a govern- 
ment possessing all the attributes of almost incalculable wealth, 
contrasted with a people, industrious, economical and ingeni- 
ous, crying out for bread, in the midst of boundless plenty. 
Neither earthquakes, nor famine, nor pestilence, nor any of those 
scourges which Providence sometimes lets loose on nations for 
inscrutable purposes, can compare in their ravages with the 
lingering, hopeless, interminable grievances inflicted by that 
great stimulant to industry, economy and invention,—a vast 
national debt, and its inevitable consequences. It is the blood- 
sucker of nations; and it might be asserted with equal truth, 
that this insatiable reptile gives back the tide of life he extracts 
from his victim, as that governments return to their subjects 


the money they screw from them by taxations. It can never 
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return to the same pockets whence it is taken, any more than 
the blood taken from one man can infuse life and vigor into 
the veins of another. 

It is only once in a great while that the avenging dispensa- 
tions of Providence fall on communities and nations, or that a 
whole people become victims to war, pestilence, or famine. 
But the leaden burden of hopeless toil, the long-protracted 
miseries of cold and hunger, only alleviated by plunging into 
drunkenness and sensuality, and knowing no intermission as 
they descend from father to son, accumulating by the way— 
these constitute the disease of the heart of nations, ‘‘ the 
worm that never dies,—the fire which is never quenched.” Is 
any degree of power, any eminence of glory, an adequate 
compensation for the sufferings of millions of our fellow crea- 
tures? In vain may we tell these poor victims of ‘ industry, 
economy and invention,’’ of the vast extent of the British 
Empire ; the glory of the nation; the magnitude of its com- 
merce ; the perfection of its arts ; the refinement of a small 
part of its society ; and the lustre reflected on the most in- 
significant member of the United Kingdom by this accumula- 
tion of grandeur. All other considerations are superseded by 
the absence of the necessaries of life, and he who wants bread 
wants everything. 

As this article has already extended to an inconvenient length, 
without the subject being exhausted, we propose to resume, 
and conclude it in our next number. 


~ DPALLLAPALPEL LLL 


AN AMATEUR SUICIDE. 


PecuLiaR circumstances at an early age disgusted me with 
life. Inever could thoroughly make up my mind to the intoler- 
able bore of existence. Getting up in the morning was a nuisance 
to me, and going to bed at night an act which I performed 
with indescribable reluctance. My means were limited, and I 
hated economy. My admiration of beauty was intense, and I 
failed toinspire love. My ambition was great, and | could not 
get a footing in polities, literature, or any other worldly pur- 
suit. My disposition was indolent, and | was forced to work. 
My pride was excessive and my position obscure. All these 
facts conspired to put me out of temper with life, and in love 
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with death. I was always wishing myself dead. ‘To die be- 
came the great object of my life. I finally resolved on suicide. 
Having resolved on self-destruction, the only question, that re- 
mained to be decided, was how to accomplish the operation. 
No doubt the thing was easy enough in itself. There was 
drowning myéelf, and blowing one’s brains out with a revolver, 
and stabbing one’s self with a stiletto, and hanging one’s self with 
a rope, besides jumping off a house-top, drinking Jaudanum and 
prussic acid, and a dozen other fashionable methods 

Nevertheless, | recoiled from them all; for, to speak candidly, 
l was very much afraid of hurting myself in the process of 
killing. ‘This I take to be the great reason why so many peo- 
ple remain alive nothwithstanding the obviously superior 
advantages of suicide. I say obvious advantages, for what is 
the use of going through so many years of toil, care and sor- 
row, only to die after all, when the object might be accom- 
plished at once in the easiest possible manner. Not that it is 
so easy as it seems. I once tried to drown myself, and was 
fished out of the river and held up by the hee ls with my head 
downwards by a philanthropist, who had but a superficial 
knowledge of pathology ; atter which, hot bricks were applied 
to my feet, indeed so hot that the skin was taken off their soles, 
and I ultimately recovered to a very painful sense of conscious- 
ness. Again, a friend of mine imperfectly shot himself, and 
lived in extreme agony for three whole wee ‘ks. Numbers of men 
have jumped from prodigious heights and yet escaped with 
broken limbs and compound fractures. As for stabbing, it re- 
quires an immense amount of courage to strike a sharp piece 
of cold steel any effectual depth into one’s flesh ; and lauda- 
num cases are one-half of them failures ; while it is no easy 
matter to obtain prussic acid at all, and commoner poisons are 
apt to produce convulsions and internal writhings of a most 
unsatisfactory nature. 

I] determined to avoid all these ‘‘ petites miseres de la mort hu- 
maine,’’ and die at home at ease, just as the ‘‘ gentlemen of 
England,” in the way, live at home on the same principle. After 
mature reflection, as suicide was a science little cultivated in 
America, I selected the foreign mode, and adopted the plan 
by which French lovers occasionally put an end to their troubles. 
J only regretted that the want of either wife or mistress to 
share the ceremony compelled me to take my departure from 
earth in an unorthodox and solitary manner. I proposed toa 
philosophic friend to accompany me ; but he apologised for de- 
clining the invitation, as he had just insured his life, and sui- 
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cide would have vitiated the policy. He recommended me, 
however, to make my will in his favor, and appoint him sole 
executor, which I promised to do; but which, as I had nothing 
to leave but debts, I on reflection considered a superfluous 
exertion. 

Accordingly I conveyed surreptitiously a certain quantity of 
charcoal and an iron brazier into my bed-room, anil having 
rammed a bolster, a great coat, and a hearth rug up the chim- 
ney to prevent ventilation, I carefully closed the windows, 
lighted a fire in the brazier, and went to bed with a somewhat 
nervous foreboding of suffocation. In a short time the fumes 
of the charcoal began to aflect me, and I was rapidly becom- 
ing insensible, when a sudden glare of light roused me from 
my ee to the dim perception of the fact, that I was in a 
fair way of perishing by a means infinitely more fearful and 
less saiiesbehin ‘al th: in, in my most death- de ‘siring mome rit I 
had dreamed of. My shirt, which I had thrown over the back 
of achair, had, it seemed, caught fire from the brazier, and the 
flames had communicated already to a table covered with 
books and papers. ‘There was no time to be lost. I rushed to 
the door, unbolted it, and in a few minutes found myself in 
the street shivering with cold, and covered only with my night- 
gown. Some neighbors took me in, and as the house was burned 
to the ground, no suspicion of my intentions ever got wind. But 
this failure taught me a severe lesson, and I resolved to ad ypt 
a less hazardous method on the next occasion. 

Shortly afterwards, feeling still the same distaste for, and 
weariness of life, I hit upon a plan as remarkable as it was in- 
genious. I procured an alarm-clock, and so arranged matters 
that at a fixed hour a heavy weight should fall from a bracket 
on which it was carefully balanced, and by its descent strangle 
me in my sleep, with a cord passed ina slip knot round my 
neck. ‘To be thus unconsciously garroted, appeared to me a 
magnificent contrivance, for to die in a state of somniferous- 
ness was the great object of my studies. 

All was arranged. I sat up two nights carousing with some 
friends, to whom I candidly imparted my project, which they 
took to be an excellent joke ; and on the third evening I lay 
down utterly exhausted, and fell asleep in a few minutes. I 
never expected to wake again on this side of Styx. Never- 
theless, | was aroused by a hideous nightmare. I dreamed 
that | was in New Zealand, and that the head cook of a chief 
of aboriginals was cutting off my nose with a knife made ofa 
flint. I tried to rise, but was held down by the fearful phan- 
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tom of my dream, and found, after awhile, that instead of 
garroting me as | had intended, the faithless rope had slipped 
over my nose, which the falling weight had, by the eflect of its 
terrible j jerk, disfigured in a probably permanent manner. 

This disgusted me with the clock-work system of suicide, 
and at the same time gave me an additional motive to self- 
destruction, for of all things a disfigurement of the nasal fea- 
ture is most apt to put a man out of conceit with himself and 
the world. It took me full six months to get over this experl- 
ence, and devise a new method of carrying out my fatal reso- 
lution. 

! next hit upon a very original but also very expensive idea, 
which nothing but a luc ‘ky windfall, in the shape of a small 
legacy, woul i have enabled me to execute. This was neither 
more nor less than to ascend in a balloon, inhale chloroform, and 
at the moment of becoming insensible fire a pistol into the 
balloon, and thus, falling from an height of perhaps two or three 
miles, be dashed to pieces ina state of insensibility. I bought 
the balloon, ascended, inhaled the chloroform, and fired the 
pistol. By an unlucky fatality, the balloon (which, as the 
ball only passed through the lower part of the globe, descended 
with comparative slowness) fell obliquely into the Hudson 
river, and | was picked up by a steamer which was passing, 
without any serious bodily injury. 

lt so happened that the steamer itself burst its boilers within 
three hours afterwards, but chancing to be standing at the bows 
of the vessel, | was one of the few who escaped unhurt. I] 
took a hint, however, from this circumstance, and for three 
months traveled incessantly to and fro between New York and 
Albany, in confident expectation of another catastrophe of the 
kind. Strange tosay, 1] escaped from even this ordeal ; so that 
I began to fear that I held a charmed life, and that nothing 
short of a jump down the throat of a crocodile, or the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius, would answer my purpose. I even specu- 
lated as to whether driving myself mad, might not be a sort 
of spiritual suicide more easily attainable; and, on this theory, 
I read all the works on metaphysics and political economy I 
could lay hold off. But beyond an increased abhorrence of 
existence, I gained nothing by the labor, except perhaps an 
occasional nap at odd times, during which I occasionally 
dreamed of turning Mormon, and marrying fifty wives as a 
desperate resource, if things came to the worst or the maddest. 

My final attempt is to be made this night. I am now 
writing, seated on a barrel of gunpowder. Before retiring to 
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my couch, | shall place beneath it the barrel, with a slow 
match inserted into a hole [ have bored in its side, and if that 
does not settle me, I shall consider myself—like Cato and other 
celebrated suicides—immorta/, and adopt ‘ never say die” as 
my motto. 

By TELEGRAPH. 

P.8.—I am not dead!!! It was not gunpowder, but small 
shot, the man sent me by mistake! They say that pe rseverance 
conquers all obstacles; but I am a living proof to the con- 
trary. My case appears desperate. There is only one thing | 
can see left for me to try ; and that is to turn author, make a 
vow to publish no articles except in some new magazine got up 
‘‘on the economical dodge,’? with an imposing array of im- 
aginary contributors, and thus grow ‘small by degrees and 
beautifully less ;”? in a word—/o starve myself. * 


SCHOOL-HOUSE SKETCHES. 
THE FIRST OUTBURST. 


Tue prospectus of the Gowhadden Institute was an awful 
document; distractingly neat and genteel, and printed in the 
suberest type that ever came in contact with vile printer’s ink. 
In point of smoothness and glossy surface it mi; oh have been 
‘‘ got up” at a fine linen establishment, where flat irons and 
mangles are indispensable. ‘There was no deception about it, 
no beating about the bush ; no equivocation, not the slightest in 
the world. Every one knew what he had to expect, immediately 
after he had read the title-page ; he knew that he had a task be- 
fore him which would require all the concentrated energies of 
his mind and body, and therefure set about it in a stern manner, 
befitting such an undertaking. 

The prospectus of the Gowhadden Institute let us into the 
important secret that the Rev. Thomas Thady, M. A., was the 
principal. It also informed us that he was assisted in the labo- 
rious duties of tuition by several professors of eminence in every 
department of useful knowle dge. 

Looking on the prospectus as a literary produc tion, it was a 
highly creditable effort, and gave assurance of immense capa- 
city in the principal. The great difficulty was in assigning it 
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a proper classification, so manifold were its excellencies ; as 
an essay it was admirable, as an historical work . was quite 
as good as many other historical works that have been written 
on a slender ground-work of fact, as a eared narrative it 
was felicitous and Arcadian, and as a work of imagination, it 
was powerful and absorbing. It will thus be seen that it is a 
difficult task to determine under which department of letters 
to piace it. For our own part, we are inclined to look on it a 
a highly creditable work of imagination, particularly as by so 
doing we pay a willing tribute to the vigorous intellect whence 
it emanated, for it is well known that works of that class re- 
quire f for their produc tion ¢ a high order of mind, and we will- 
ingly concede that the Rev. Thomas Thady, | M. A., h id a tall 
(if not the tallest) kind of he vad-piece for that style of literary 
composition. 

A timid man, or one with an impediment in his speech, stood 
no chance at all with that prospectus. Every sentence began 
with a big word, and orery big word led to a bigger one, which 
was a very trying and dis sheartening circumstance, but nothing 
at all compared with the extreme misery which th » Latin quo- 
tations inflic ted, and which in the particular of tripping up 
anxious parents might be likened unto classical logs thrown 
athwart the page. Not that the learned principal’s Latinity 
was the worst part of the beok ; by no means—it was elegant, 
delightful, and simple, compared with the Greek specimens 
that followed, and which no mortal man yet decyphered with- 
out extreme mental anguish and prostration. A timid man 
generally gave in when he got to the quotation 


oO yo cada 1 pags. 

And the man with the impediment in his speech immediately 
made arrangements to send his sons to the Institute, fully con- 
vinced that if they could be taught to pronounce such words 
in their infancy, the »y would never know what it was to stutter 
or be tongue-tic d. for the rest of their lives. 

If, with invincible determination, a parent or guardian did 
surmount the difficulties of the classic logs, he was still liable to 
tumble head-long into minor pit-falls, constructed for the most 
part of excee \dingly sharp points and emph: tic truths, and dis- 
guised in pric kly- looking French, Spanish, Italian, and Ger- 
man, as the nature of the case required. So that the Gymna- 
sium (described at the end of the prospectus) became a kind 
of blessed retreat and sanctuary, where the weary traveler 
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might rest for awhile in security and peace, and come to terms 
(as he would on the very next page) in a meek and charitable 
frame of mind. 

The imaginative portions of the work were best displayed in 
the principal’s descriptions of the Institute, asa building. ‘The 
school-room, the lecture-room, the recitation-rooms, the dormi- 
tories, the wash-rooms, and the work-shops, were all immense 
creations, calculated to ins spire the stoniest bosom with awe, 
and utterly confound the skeptic. 

One might certainly have e xpec ted a greater effort on a sub- 
ject so favorable to the principal’s style as ol library, but the 
erudite gentleman, with characteristic modesty, confined him- 
self to a mere matter of fact declaration, that its shelves were 
filled with a choice selection of works by the most celebrated 
authors, ancient and modern. 

Now we all know how opinion differs on literary subjects, 

particularly as to what constitutes a choice library. One man 
considers a pocket edition of Shakspeare to be library enough, 
another thinks that Milton is sufficient for a lifetime, whilst a 
third walks off with Homer under his arm, and asks no more 
from the Gods. It may, therefore, be curious and instructive 
to ascertain the opinion of so eminent a scholar as the Rev. Dr. 
Thady on this subject, it being conceded that the library of the 
(towhadden Institute did, in the estimation of that a n tleman, 
consist of a choice selection of works from the ancients and 
moderns. For the benefit of Librarians, Curators, and others 
interested in such matters, we will enumerate specifically the 
rarious works :—i/em, Tacitus in 5 volumes; item, one very 
blind and very shaky old Homer; ¢/em, one odd volume of 
Sallust, with marginal commentaries, by Bill Jones His Book ; 
item, a collection of village sermons; ttem,acollection of Pro- 
testant tracts; and ¢tem, an old copy of Cook’s Voyages Round 
the World, illustrated with original and exce: \dingly curious 
fancy sketches by Sarmuel Simons, Esq., and Pickles, whose 
autographs were inscribed with great elaboration on the first 
page. 
The Institute itself, as a whole, was described as an elegant, 
commodious, and convenient modern structure, built in the 
Gothic style, with especial regard to ventilation and the neces- 
sities of an educational establishment. Its location was on one 
of the most delightful spots to be found within the suburbs of 
New York, alike advantageous in point of health, seclusion, 
and the facilities afforded for study. 

The course of studies included the dead languages, the liv- 
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ing languages, mathematics, the physical and moral sciences, 
equitation, dancing, singing, and music (with the use of in- 
struments); and by way of mental recreation, lectures twice a 
week by the professors. 

Having thus fairly and clearly set forth the merits of the 
Gowhadden Institute, for which it claimed a share of publie 
patronage, and at the same time recognized the prospectus as 

literary production of imagination and vigor, and conse- 
quently the author as a man of strong and original mind, we 
next proceed to introduce the reader to the Institute itself. 

Profound silence reigns in the school-room. Forty young 
gentlemen of all ages, from ten to nineteen, and all sizes, from 
three-feet-nothing to five-feet-ten, are busily and silently en- 
gaged in the laborious occupation of picking up know les ige. 
The school-room is a large apartment, handsomely fitted up, 
with four white-washed walls and two maps, besides which 
there is a full complement of desks and stools. On a raised 
platform at the end is a small desk, behind which is a small 
stool, whereon sits a small man of dignified and awful bearing. 

Connected with the school-room is an ingenious architectural 
contrivance, which, left to your own observation and judg- 
ment, you would at once pronounce to be a cupboard, but 
which, being let into the secret, you would afterwards rever- 
ently recognize as a recitation-room. It requires a good deal 
of talent to enter it with a proper degree of dignity, for the 
door only opens one way, and a very little then, so that you 
have to put yourself in edgeways, as you would were youa 
human letter and wanted to drop yourself into the post-office 
through one of the upright slits. When you have got inside, 
the next difficulty is to shut the door, after which, if you stand 
very straight, and don’t mind having a corner of the library 
against your head, you will find it very comfortable. 

P robably there never was in the world before such an awk- 
ward, ill-conditioned, vexatious little library, as that one in 
the recitation-room ; not that its proportions were inconve- 
niently large—by no means. One shelf, suspended by cords, 
furnished all the accommodation that was requisite for the 
choice selection from the ancients and moderns ; but that one 
shelf had a way of its own, and balanced itself on its nail ac- 
cording to peculiar laws, so that if any one interfered with it 
without being thoroughly up to the secret, a shower of dust 
and dusty authors was the inevitable result ;—thus, if you at- 
tempted to take down Sallust from one end, you caused Homer 
at the other to jump up into the air as if in the act of turning 
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whilst if you plucked a volume from the very 


a somerset; 
confusion, and 


centre, you produced a state of booky anarchy, 
eollision between the ancients and moderns perfectly bewilder- 
ing. That library required great presence of mind, and a 
timid man had no right to trifle with it. 

The small man who is sitting on the small stool, behind the 
desk before-mentioned, is no other than the Rev. Thos. Thady, 
M.A., Principal of the Gowhadden Institute. He is, as we 
have before remarked, a man of dignified and awful bearing, 
and has very large eyes, which he keeps very wide open, to 
the dismay and terror of smali boys of truculent disposition, 
Mr. Thady very seldom winks, except at long intervals, when 
he may be supposed to do iton compulsion ; he then takes two 
or three dozen winks in rapid succession, as if it were an un- 
pleasant operation, and one to be got throug rh with an eflort, 
and is wide awake again for the rest of the day. 

Mr. Thady, or as he i is universally dubbed, Doctor Thady, i 
dressed in black, and his coat is of the orthodox pattern, with 
a very subdued collar, abbreviated almost to first prine iples ; 
his neckeloth is of the purest white, as also is his face, and 
there is nothing at all about his small person calculated to put 
one in mind of earthly vanity or ostentation ; eve ty th ing is 
proper and orthodox, and everything seems to say, ‘ This is a 
clergyman.”’ 

It must not be supposed that so awful a personage as the 
Principal of the Gowhadden Institute was in the habit of pre- 
siding in the school-room ; by no means : he knew the secret 
of authority better than to familiarize himself with the pupils. 
It was only on solemn occasions of misdemeanor and punish- 
ment that he was there ; at other times he occupied an adjoin- 
ing apartment, in company with a pair of globes and two in- 
struments of torture, variously called a piano and a rattan. 
From this apartment he was in the habit of precipitating him- 
self into the school-room on occasions of the slightest disturb- 
ance, with mingled horror and alarm depicted in-his counten- 
ance, as if he had just discovered that the house was on fire, 
without there being the slightest hope or possibility of saving a 
single soul. 

In the ordinary routine of educational business, the Pro- 
fessor of English (every one ts a Professor at the Gowhad- 
den Institute) has charge of the school-room, and occupies 
the small stool behind the small desk. On the present occa- 
sion, the Professor of English, together with the Professor 
of Mathematics, are seated in opposite corners, on seats usually 
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occupied by students. The Professor of Languages is in the 
cupboard, (or recitation-room,) inflicting on a select party of 
young gentlemen, (who look as if they had all been recently 
married and lost their wives.) an e xposition of the conjugation 
of the verb avoir. 

Profound silence reigns in the school-room, and the doctor 
keeps his unwinking eyes fixed upon the long desks. The time 
for relieving the young gentlemen from their studies is at hand, 
and a painful duty devolves on the doctor, which he is about 
to discharge. The young gentle ‘men in the cupboard have got 
through with the verb avoir, and, in a hopeless frame of mind, 
have resumed their seats. 

he doctor draws from his clerical pocket a magnificent gold 
watch, looks at it without winking, and replaces it in his fob 
in a solemn and impressive manner, as if he also had a painful 
duty to discharge towards that inoffensive piec e of mech inism 
which he would not forget when the proper time arrived. Cast- 
ing a melancholy look along the lines of e xpectant faces that 
fringe the tops of thedesks, he knocks a painful an of double 
knock on the small desk, and stands up in an attitude of 
offended majesty. 

‘*[ very much regret that at this advanced period of the ses- 
sion, When the rules and regulations which govern this insti- 
tute may be supposed to be perfectly understood, I very much 
regret, I say, that at this advanced period of the session, when 
we are all of us naturally looking forward to a brief respite 
from our ace delightful interval of repose in the bosom of 
our families;—I regret, very much regret, that I should have 
to call your att ntion to an act of disgraceful mutilation, and 

—and personality perpetrated by some person—lI will not say 
gentleman—at present under this roof.” Here the doctor looked 
up at the ceiling as if he expected to see it on the move, pre- 
liminary to a descent on the unhallowed heads beneath. : 

‘‘ It is my desire,’ the doctor continued, * it is my desire at 
all times and in all places to associate with gentlemen,’ fear- 
ful emphasis on the word gentlemen. ‘In early youth I dis- 
covered the advantages of such an association, and I have ever 
courted it with watchful anxiety and pleasure. I am an old 
man now, and the hoar frost of age is gathering on my—’’ 
head he would have said, but as he recollected that he wore a 
wig, he substituted—** brow, but were I to begin life again to- 
morrow, I would abandon all h: pe of advancement, all chance 
of preferment, all prospect of gain, in fact everything which 
stimulates a man to worldly effort, abandon all, rather than 
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be compelled to associate with a man or boy who could so far 
forget himself as to act other than as a gentleman.”’ 

Here a red-haired young gentleman, of a vicious temperament, 
became so violently affected, that, in an abstracted and uncon- 
scious manner, he inserted a pin (which at that moment he 
happened to have in his hand) in a delicate portion of another 
small boy’s anatomy, who, unaccustomed to the sensations of 
a pin-cushion, roared out an emphatic ‘* O !” 

es Rivers 199 cried the doctor, looking st rnly at the oflendet 

‘¢ Please, Sir, it wasn’t me. If it was the last word I had 
to speak I’d say so,” gulped out Rivers in one breath 

‘¢Rivers and Matthews!” continued the doctor, without 
heeding the former’s protestation or the latter’s agony, ** | 
will trouble you, when the school is dismissed, to step into my 
room.”’ 

The invitation did not appear to be particularly acceptable to 
the chosen couple, but afforded considerable gratification to the 
rest ; one young gentleman in particular, who appeared to have 
been initiated into the mysteries of the principal’s room, and 
who was safely ensconced be hind a pill ir, out of the range of 
the doctor’s eye, gave vent to his satisfaction by going through 
a piece of highly elaborate pantomine, in which he depicted 
fear with outstretched hand, punishment by innumerable 
cuts in the air, physical suflering by wringing his hand very 
loosely from the wrist, and mental anguish by violent applica- 
tions of the cuff of his coat to the corners of his eyes; all -of 
which were supposed to have some mysterious connection with 
the principal’s hospitalities as tendered to young gentlemen in 
the awful solitudes of his private study. 

The Doctor resumed. 

‘*¢ It has been a labor of love with me to inculcate in you the 
principles and behaviour of gentlemen. | have gathered around 
me | rofessors of eminence in i very branch ol human knowl dor > 
who are not only men of education and refinement, but in habits 
and disposition GenrtLeEMEN. I have placed you under their 
charge, fully confident that you would derive social and mental 
benefit from their tuition and example. What, then, is my dis- 
may and surprise, and how can | express my indignation, at 


discovering to-day that some person (I will not call him a gen- 
tleman) has been ill-mannered, nay, blackguard enough to at- 
tempt to throw ridicule on one of these gentlemen, with the 
object, doubtless, of lowering him in the esteem of the other 


students of this Institute ?” 








| 
| 
| 
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The Doctor paused for a reply, buf as no one volunteered, 
he continued : 
“This book which I hold in my hand (one of Ollendorff’s 
Methods) has to-day been disgraced with a filthy caricature, 
purporting to be a portrait of Monsieur, Monsicur, yes, Mon- 


sieur Carrorrs !”’ 
A roar of laughter rang throug 


ment, which required all the Doctor’s sternness to subdue into 


is. 


h the room on this announce- 


a titter. 

Truth to tell, the fly-leaf of that book did present a comical 
sight. The artist had depicted a gentleman of foreign aspect, 
(supposed to be Monsieur Garote, Professor of Modern Lan 
guages,) with his hands clasped in an imploring manner, and 
his eyes turned with a very tender ogle towards the extreme 
corner of the cartoon, apparently in intense admiration of a 

cose T y.”’ In the 
article of hair, the foreign gentleman appeared to be super- 





small female figure, labelled ‘* Miss ] 
abundantly blessed, and quite beyond the capability of the artist 
to do him justice, who, dissatisfied with his weak effort in that 
direction, had appended a note that he was forced to abbreviate 
one moustache (about the size of a butter-knife), in consequence 
of having used up his lead pencil on the other one. The artist 
furthermore explained, that the red-ink tinting was a humble 
eflort to imitate nature, and that in other respects the portrait 
was not so full of fire as it might have been. 


Dector Thady looked on the picture with as much composure 
as though it had been a work of high art, and then turning it 
towards the boys, requested to be informed with as little delay 
as possibl who was the artist. 

Notwithstanding the doctor’s cool, dignified, and awful 


1 


bearing, the boys could not restrain themselves from giving 
another hearty laugh, very much to the discomfiture of the 


eminent Professor of Languages, who conceived himself to be 


the life-study of the incipient Darley. As for Sarnu | Simons, 
Esquire, (age 19, height, 5 feet 10 inches,) Senior Student of 
the Gowhadden Institute. he so far forgot his moral di: nity as 
to stand bolt upright, with both hands in his pockets, and his 
head thrown back in a perfect paroxysm of ha! ha! ha’s! 

‘* Sare !” cried Mr. Garoté, starting up with indignation, ‘1 
vill not believe that any little young gentlemans has done this 


It is the work of some big it llows, some thi k-headed COWS 
(the nearest approach to a calf he could think of at the mo- 
ment), and I demand his punishment for myself—me alone.” 


Whereat he scowled so fiercely at Samuel Simons, Esquire, 
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that that gentleman felt called upon to subdue his hilarity, and 
to reduce himself into a convenient compass for sitting on a 
three-legged stool. 

‘‘Calm yourself, Monsieur,” said the doctor, ‘calm your- 
self. I can understand your very natural indignation at such 
a wanton insult on your feelings asa gentleman, and I promise 
you I will not leave this room until ample atonement has been 
inade.”’ 

‘‘Sare!’’ continued Mr. Garoté, waxing still warmer, “there 
are one or two thick-headed boobies in this Institute, who do 
all they can to insult me; and if such is the conduct of Ameri- 
kan gentlemans, I will teach them that a French gentleman 
will not submit to it. Sacre-e-e-e.’’ Again the valiant gentle- 
man cast a withering glance at the unoflending Simon 

‘¢ Certainly not, Monsieur, certainly not,’’ rejoined the doc- 
Lor. ‘¢ | would be « xceedingly sorry, indeed, to find that any 
gentleman of an age sufficient to know better, had so far for- 
gotten himself as to ofler an insult to you even ina moment of 
idleness and folly 

The young gentlemans would not do such a thing, it is the 
big calves”? he hit it this time ‘‘ that grow bigger, b over, 
bigger every day, that try to wound a gentleman’s amour pro- 
pre.’ An other scowl in the direction of the injured Simons 
attracted the doctor’s attention. 

Have you any suspicion, Monsieur 

‘Yes Sare! I believe Mistare Simons is the miser-a-ble that 
has insulted me;’’ and he glared at that gentleman with ter- 
rible ferocity. 

Samuel Simons, Esquire, was at that precise moment en- 


gaged in the delicate operation of trans fixing a mosquito with 


9? 


his penknife, and to all external appearances ssemed to be 
thoroughly absorbed in his occupation ; but if the truth must 
be told, Samuel Simons, Esquire, was occupied mentally in a 
very different kind of recreation: in fact, he was discussing 
with himself whether it would not be a right valiant thing, and 
calculated to increase the admiration of the smaller boys to- 
wards himself, to get up and calmly punch the head of the 
eminent Professor of Languages. 

‘* Mr. Simons,”’ continued the doctor, sternly, ‘‘ you have 
heard the accusation brought against you by Monsieur, | hope 
[ am not to construe your silence into an acknowledgment of 
your guilt.”’ 

The gentleman addressed made one more plunge with his 
penknife at the mosquito, and left it swinging inthe desk. He 
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then rose from his seat visibly agitated, and placing both hands 
in his pockets, as was his wont on important and dignified oc- 
casions, to show the small boys how much he was at ease, 
planted himself in a hingey attitude before the small desk of 
the principal, and began : 

“Mr. Thi 1d y—Sir—allow me ——never—course of my life, Sir.’ 
He appeared to be choking, and could only bring up disjointe d 
sentences. ‘* On my honor asa gentleman. Sir, after four 
years at the Gowhadden Prison—Institute I mean—Rev. 
Thos. 'Thady, M.A., Principal Jailor,”’ a shout of laughter 
greeted this blunder, but Saml. Simons, Esquire, was too ex- 
cited to be turned off the track easily, ** after everything [ 
have learnt and suffered, Mr. Thady, Sir, and unaccustomed as 
I am to public speaking—that is, unaccustomed as I am to be 
called a cow, a calf, and a blackguard, by a—a darned frog- 
eating Frenchman, I say Come on.” 

Whereon Samuel Simons, Esquire, placed himself in an 
imposing attitude, rendered classical by the approval of that 
eminent artist, Mr. Thomas Hyer, and sanctioned by other 
illustrious members of the P. R. 

Now, although Mr. Simons had all along addressed himself 
to Mr. Thady without noticing the presence and proximity of 
his accuser, the invitation to ‘* come on’”’ was intended solely 
for the latter gentleman’s benefit and behoof. Whether the 
Eminent Professor of Languages understood the idiom or not, 
it is quite certain that he understood the action, and with a 
view to possible contingencies, valiantly snatched up a three- 
legged stool with which to protect himself. 

The school was in an uproar; even Rivers and Matthews for- 
got their sorrows, and, unmindful of consequences, stood on 
their desks and cheered the gallant Simons ; the young gentle- 
men from the eupboard, with bitter recollections of French 
verbs, invoked him to ‘* put into him” and ‘lam him,” and 
danced and shouted in exstasy and the firm belief that 
Simons could, if he felt so disposed, ‘ lick ’’ the whole school, 
Principal, Professors, and all. 

‘¢ Mr. Simons!” shouted the doctor, hammering on the small 
desk, ‘*I1 command you to sit down, Sir! 

** You foolish fellow,’’ whispered the English Professor, tak- 
ing the irate young man by the shoul le r, sit down. Why 
do you allow yourse If to get so excited.’ 

Mr. Simons so far recovered himself as to put his hands in 
his pockets again, and after a little hesitation (intended as a 
hint that he was not to be driven) seated himself on his 
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stool, still looking very red in the face and very angry. Quiet 
having been in a measure restored, the doctor again essayed 
to speak. 

‘¢ Mr. Simons,” he said impressively, ‘ this grieves me. ] 
am not certain that anything could have happened under this 
peaceful roof th Lt Ci uld have cause d me more pap and sorrow 
than this occurrence to-day. During four long years you have 
been under my charge, and in the whole of that period I have 
no recollection of your having forgotten yourself before, or be- 
haved other thanas a gentleman. Indeed, on more than one 
occasion | have referred to you W ith pride 1s an instance of per- 
fect docility and amiability.”’ 

‘Mr. Thady—kir,”’ cried the impetuous Simons, again start- 
ing to his feet. 

‘¢ Hear me out,’’ continued the doctor. ‘‘ You have forgot- 
ten yourself to-day, not only in my presence but in the pres- 
ence of the rest of the students of this Institute, and have 
moreover behaved in an insulting manner to a gentleman who 
is placed over you, and is your teacher. I require you, there- 
fore, at once, and before proceeding to any other measure, to 
apologize to Me nsieur in my presence, ana in the presence ol 
all the young centlemen who might otherwise be influenced by 
your bad example.”’ : 

‘*Mr. Thady—sir: I—I never before felt in so awkward a 


position as 1 do at this moment.’’ Monsieur smiled. ‘*‘ I never 
before felt my self SO desirous and yet so incap | Ol e€Xpress- 
ing what I think and feel: but it is here. Sir, here,’ and he 


thumped himself on the breast, ‘‘ and | can’t get it out.” He 
sat down in violent agitation; but ere any one could speak, he 
was on his legs again. 


‘Mr. Thady—sir: I respect you very much, indeed I[ do; 
I think you are a—a—a right good fellow.’’ (Roars of laugh- 


ter from the boys, and eighteen winks from the doctor.) ‘1 


Link, a nd 


r jor 


can’t express myself properly, but that’s what | 2 
what every boy thinks, too. If I coul lo al 
| 


| ao vthin 
: ’ — 5 . ; 
you to pu ase you, or anything ¢ lse, ] would go and Gao it right 


away, and be very glad of the opportunity—I would, indeed. 
You are a fine man, Sir, and have been v ry kind to me, l know, 
for | have been v: ry stupid and—and—I can’t get it out.’ Hi 
did not mean the stupidity, but that other new sensation which 
was throbbing in his soul, and which honorable men know by 
the name of Indignation. 

Again he sat down, and this time buried his face in his 
hands and wept; yes, wept; and bitter tears, too—grievous 
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tears, that welled from a wounded spirit and a young man’s 
pride. 

Dr. Thady winked twenty-four times consecutively, blew 
his nose once, and then said, in a soothing voice, 

- Really this is the most unhappy day—” 

‘** For me, Sir, for me it 1s,” cried Simons, starting up again ; 
‘‘unhappy because it may prejudice me in your good opinion ; 
but for hat, | would not care one snap of my fingers. Ve 
shall have to part, | know. It is necessary for t 


he mainten- 


ance of order in this school that I should go forth ; and go forth 
I will, whenever you wish it.”’ He looked very stern, and in 
the new-found voice that made him ( loquent, seemed to merge 
the school-boy in the indignant man. As he stood forward, 
with flushed cheek and outstretched hand, he seemed a giant 
beside the pigmy Frenchman. 

6 To you, ir." he continued, “T will apologize, and to you 
will acknowledge my great regret for the scene which has just 
transpired.’? (Monsieur smiled again.) ‘* But as to apologiz- 
ing to Monsieur Garot¢, I cannot, and—I wil/ not.””’ Monsieur 
shrugged his shoulders, and cast a supercilious glance at the 
doctor. 

‘‘ What is your antipathy to Monsieur, Samuel ?”’ 


: 
‘*] have no antipathy, Sir, but lam an American, and have 


the feelings and the pride of an American. ‘The air which ] 
breathe, the soil on which | stand, is American, and dear to 
me! Monsieur is a foreigner, and an exile; but instead of re- 
specting the land which atlords him protection, he is forever 
reviling it, spitting on it, and insulting it. He calls the peo- 


the institutions barbarous, and vents his spleen 


_ ‘ 


ple SAUVAL 
on everything that to an American bears the impress of na- 
tionality. He has insulted me a hundred times, and has done 
it the more wantonly knowing that he had authority over me, 


and that I had less of the feelings of a boy than any one else 
in the school on whom he could vent his mean spirit. I have 
avoided contact with him, and he has punished me for being 
absent from the recitation-room. He has degraded me in every 
possible way, and has done more within these four walls to 
arouse the worst passions of a man than a year’s residence at 
Sing Sing could have effected. You have heard him to-day 
apply epithets to me that were scarcely dignified, and have 
heard him accuse me of drawing a caricature with the object 


of wounding his amour propre, a thing that [ would be 


ashamed of doing to a child. His sole obit ct has bet n to show 
his authority, and to degrade me in your estimation.” He 
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paused fora moment. ‘I have done, Sir. I never said so 
much before, and I never wish to say so much again. I don’t 
know how the words have jumbled together, but I have spoken 
them as they came from my heart.”’ 

A pause; a long pause; a very awkward pause; and for 
one person, a very uncomfortable pause. 

At length, a small boy, with a very round face and very 
short legs, is seen to make his way across the desks, and in a 
regardless and desperate manner to precipitate himself before 
the rostrum of the principal. 

‘If you please, Sir, I drew that picture ; I did it for fun.” 

Brave small boy! those short legs will never run frorn dan- 
ger whilst they bear so stout a heart. 

The doctor pats him on the head, and tells him he is a good 
boy for acknowledging his error and telling the truth; but 
small boy is not flattered nor pleased ; > on the contri ury 
disappointed small boy, he expected to have got a “ licking,” 
ind would like to have had a “lic king” if it was only for 
Sam. Simons’ sake. 

‘** Monsieur, we will talk this matter over in my private 
room. Samuel, you must calm yourself, and try to think char- 


itably of other people’s motives, Boys, put up your b voks and 
get out to play as fast as you can.”’ Tis ductor’ s eve falls on 
the culprits Rivers and Matthews, who hesitate. ‘ ‘There will 


be no punishment to-day.”? Rivers and Matthe Ws are round 
the corner in something less than no time. 

And now the big school-room is empty, and Samuel Simons, 

Esquire, stands on the stoop, and all the big boys shake him 
by the hand, and all the little boys stare at him with awe. 

The small boy is there too, and he isalso a lion, wail is sahil 
on as a great actor in a mighty drama, and is regaled with 
dough nuts and bolivars and pieces of pie of hospitable d 
SLONS. 

And one and all declare their opinion that Samuel! Simons, 
Esquire, will eventually become one of the greatest orators and 
warriors that the world has yet seen. Vauc 


imen- 
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ON THE RUMORED OCCUPATION OF SAN DOMINGO 
BY THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE. 


We have before us two numbers of a daily newspaper of sepa- 
rate dates, the first giving the details of a correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Webster, Mr. Walsh, Sir Henry Bulwer, and others, 
relative to the efforts of France and England to put an end to 
the war between Solouque the despot of Hayti, and the Re- 
yublic of Dominica, upon the same island. Be it known that 
the Republic of Dominica occupies two-thirds of the Island of 
San Domingo; the Kingdom of Hayti the remaining third. 
Dominica is Spanish and republican, thinly peopled by white 
and mixed races ; Hayti, on the west, isa negro cout wing , Inno 
respect diflering from ‘other negro kingdoms in the interior of 
Africa, save in a better language and an improved degree of 
civilization, in manners and intelligence, consequent upon the 
former enslavement of the negroes by intelligent and cultivated 
Frenchmen. Still, ong ver, we discover no radical difference 
between the negroes of Hayti and those of Western Africa. 
Their government is despotic and fluctuating ; their manners 
sensual and barbarous ; their prejudices of caste so violent, that 
white men are excluded from all offices and influence in their 
state ; their religion, it appears, tends backward to the ancient 
idolatry or Fetish worship of the original negro. Nor are the 
traces of barbarism less strongly indicated in them by their 
treatment of their neighbors upon the same island. The des- 
pot who at present rules them, Solouque, a powerful negro, as 
rude and dangerous, as revengeful and ignorant, as an Ethio- 
pian Sultan, wishes to exterminate the white race of Dominica 
from the Eastern two-thirds of the island, and constitute him- 
self sole Emperor of negro San Domingo.—A new Africa in 
the heart of the West Indies! 

It was agreed by the two powers, France and England, to 
intervene in behalf of the white and mixed races of Dominica, 
and compel this black despot, Solouque, to put anend to the con- 
tinual raids and incursions of his negroes upon the Eastern in- 
habitants of the island. They, on their part, had solicited an 
intervention in their own behalf, not because of any personal 
fear which they entertained of these marauders, but be- 
cause they were obliged to remain continually under arms to 
repel invasion, to the ruin of the agriculture and commerce of 
their free and beautiful territory. 
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It was mae acreed between the three powers, France, Eng- 
land, and the United States, to depute a special agency of three 
diplomatic representatives, with powers, first to conciliate, and 
at last, if necessary, to menace the despot of Hayti, if he refused 
to discontinue his barbarous and unlawful wars upon the in- 
habitants of Dominica. The three agents of the three powers 
did not succeed in intimidating or persuading the negro king 
as easily as the y had « xpecte 1—for some reason he doubted the 
sincerity both of their persuasions and their menaces, 

On the 14th of July, 1852, the Senate of the United States 
requested of the Presid nt a copy of the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. R. M. Walsh, the special agent on this occasion, 
with our Secretary of State, to be laid before them. Mr. 
Webster submitted the correspondence to the President, who 
referred it to the Senate, as requested. 

Mr. Webster’s first letter to Mr. Walsh,—a letter of instrue- 


tions, is dated Jan. 18th, 1851; that is to say, it is now two 
years since negociations were commenced on our part. Mr. 
Webster’s instructions are carefully guarded against any ap- 


pearance of unlawful or imperious intervention on our part. 
Sir Henry L. Bulwer, at that time Minister of her Britannic 
Majesty in the United States, had already represented that the 
French government was willing to co-operate with the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States in this affair. 
There was, it appears, no difference of opinion as to the object 
to be gained, however much there may have been in regard to 
the means to be used. ** On arriving at Port “e ee ”? says 


Mr. Webster, ‘‘ you will seek a conference with Mr. Usher and 
the Consul of France, particularly with a view “of j hid aes 
Emperor Sol yuque to consent to a lengthened tru ye, OF a per- 


manent peace with the Dominicans. As in co-operating for 
this end the three governments are actuated by philanthropic 
views, to which they believe any material interests which all or 
either may have in the question are quite subordinate, you will 
endeavor, in all your communications with your colleagues, 
and with either the Haytian or Dominican governments, to 
keep your mind free from any prejudice resulting from color or 
forms of government. We will not de ny justice to the Empe- 
ror Solouque, because he and his subjec ts are of African ex- 
traction, and his government professes to be monarchical ; and 
you will not be partial in your judgments in favor of the Do- 
minican government, because its oflicers are sup posed to be, for 
the most part, of Castilian race, and because it claims to be re- 
publican in its form.” 











-—— 
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Whether Sir Henry Bulwer entered as cordially as Mr. Web- 
ster into these philanthropical views, we have no means of know- 
ing. Whatever glory attaches to thei adheres strictly to our 
own administration ; the people of the United State s, for the 
most part, having no knowledge of the affair, and leaving it all 
in good faith, and with great indillerence, to the management 
of the three governments. 

On further examination, however, we find that our Secre- 
tary of State, in his letter of instructions, moves in his argument 
for Intervention stern foremost. ‘The philanthropical reasons, 
which should have come last, to serve as a conscientious guide, 


being strangely and suspiciously thrust forward in advance of 


those material and economical reasons to which we shall pres- 
ently advert. It is currently reported in this country, that a 
powerful party of merchants, who are interested in the trade 
of Hayti, and who have since petitioned Congress for a recog- 
nition of its sovereignty, used a considerable influence with 
Mr. Webster to deter him from adopting sharp measures with 
Solouque. But of this we know nothing with certainty. It 
may be a matter of curiosity for the future historian and bio- 
grapher to search out the sources of his information, and the 
influences which governed him in his diplomacy. For the 
present, however, we are not intere 5 in following up the 
inquiry. ‘The next paragraph of the instructions develops the 


true motive of the intervention. ‘* The material interests of 


the three countries are Jargely involved in the restoration and 
preservation of peace between the contending parties in San 
Domingo. France is a creditor of the government of the 
Emperor Solouque to a large amount. She cannot hope for a 
discharge of her debt, when the resources of the country, in- 
stead of being developed by pacific pursuits, and in part, at 
least, applied to that purpose, are checked in their growth, and 
wasted in a = with a conterminous state.’ 

‘The president of the European Peace Societ ty, we mean the 
Emperor | ‘aiie Napoieon, may possibly have dis ided Sir Hen- 
ry Bulwer with the idea that his intervention in behalf of Do- 


minica,—which he has lately followed up by occupying one of 


her ports with an armed force, may possibly,—we say, have de- 
ceived Sir Henry Bulwer in regard to the motive of his inter- 
vention; we say possibly, merely because it is courteous to 
admit the possibility ; . all things, however extraordinary, being 
considered possible. Sir Henry Bulwer, in his turn, may have 
deceived Mr. Webste C5 another possibility of the same kind. 
The high probability is, however, that Mr. Webster’s instruc- 
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tions to Mr. Walsh, in which the philanthropy of the United 
States and the reasons for French intervention, make such a 
conspicuous figure, were a mere form of words adopted for 
disguise a a diplomatic document. 

The reasons of the French Emperor are original and strik- 
ing; the Te ror of Hayti must not carry on a war until he 
has paid his debts to France. ‘The negroes of Hayti must not 
fight the Spaniards of Dominica until the merchants of France 
have been paid their uttermost farthing. 

The application of this new kind of higher law of nations 
to the allairs of San Domingo by the French Emperor, does 
» astonished Mr. Webster, for he advances it 
without comment: ‘** Great Britain and France are both inter- 
ested in securing that great additional demand for their produc- 
tions which must result from the impulse to be expected for 
industry in Hayti and the Dominican Republic, from a termi- 
nation of the war; and the United States have a similar inter- 
est, both from the augmentation of their trade with the isl- 
and, which would then ensue, and from the consideration that 
their commercial prospe rity is intimately connected with that 

France and Great Britain.’’ 

Passing over the extraordinary arguments of the French Em- 


not seem to hav 


peror for a menace and forcible intervention in the affairs of 


two states, presumed in these diplomatic instructions to be 
equal and sovereign, we find our Secretary advancing the in- 
terests of France and England as paramount in the negocia- 
tion. ‘These interests, like the philanthropical considerations, 
come in again, stern foremost; our own interests faintly and 
ridiculously following in their wake. ; 


Finally, Mr. Walsh, our commissioner, is instructed that if 


the Emperor Solouque insists upon maintaining a belligerent 
attitude until all his demands shall have been satisfied by the 
opposite party, ‘‘ You will remonstrate with your colleague 
against this course on his part. If the remonstrancee should 
prove to be unavailing, you will signify to the Emperor that 
you shall give immediate notice to your government, that the 
President, with the concurrence of Congress, may adopt such 
measures, in codperation with the Governments of England 
and France, as may cause the intervention of the three powers 
to be respected. ‘The Emperor should be mi ide properly aware 
of the dangers which he and his country may encounter if he 
should be unfortunately advised to reject reasonable terms of 
pacification.”’ 

The instructions of Sir Henry Bulwer to the British agent 
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at Port au Prince have nothing philanthropical, but involve a 
simple menace that if the war is not terminated, the ports of 
Hayti will be blockaded ; and if a blockade is not sufficient, 
they advance the menace of war. In a word, the British in- 
structions are straightforward and to the point. No exception 
can be taken against them, while England admits, as she has 
always done, the necessity and rectitude of Intervention. It 
is only necessary to add, that the three powers did not accom- 
lish their full intention ; that their success was but partial, 
and atlorded no guaranty for the future safety of the Domin- 
icans. We are now informed by the newspapers, that Louis 
N: ipole on he as placed ships of war in the harbor of Dominica RS in 
doing which, he carries out the principle advanced by Mr. Web- 
ster, in his letter of instructions to Mr. Walsh, that the interests 
of France required that there should not be any war between 
Hayti and Dominica; which there will not be while the ships of 
the French [imperor lie > the harbor of Samana. 

The President of the United States, in his message of Dec. 
1852, has informed us that he thought it proper to decline 
alliance with France and England, to guaranty the inde- 
pendence of Cuba. It appears, however, that the same argu- 
ments did not apply to Dominica, the agents of France, Eng- 
land, and the United States, being instructed to enforce the 
independence of that portion of San Doming go. 

The reader will by this time have discovered that the Whig 
administration of the past three years, has either been divided 
against itself, or has been proceeding upon two independent 
and contradictory lines of policy. It is considered permissible, 
and consistent with the laws of hu nanity and philanthropy, to 
establish a compulsory trade with Japan; that is to say, to 
regulate by cannon or by remonstrance, we care not which, 
so the regulation is eflectual, the commercial system of the 
Japanese. It is considered expedient and proper that the two 
powers, France and Great Britainyshould be permitted to open 
the rivers of South America to American commerce, and should 
do this by all and every means that may to them appear proper 
and effectual ; ; and further, France and England are to be per- 
mitted, if they think it best, to carry an armed Intervention 
into the aflairs of San Domingo. Practically, the present ad- 
ministration has done more to establish the doctrine of Inter. 
vention, than any administration that has preceded it. In point 
of fact, it is the first administration that has practically con- 
ceded the right, and attempted the measures properly styled 
measures of Intervention. 
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We say, therefore, the present administration has been 
divided against itself, preaching one doctrine and practising 
anothor. Whether it be that Mr. Webster and Mr. wae 
have antagonized each other upon this question, Mr. Webst 
favoring and Mr. Fillmore opposing a general system of foreign 
Intervention for commercial ends, we are not quite able to de. 
termine. It may be that hoth of these executive heads have 
been divided each against himself ; favoring one thing in the ory 
and another in practice. The general protest of Mr. Fillmore, 
in the message of December "ae. is directed against Interven. 
tion in the aflairs of European, and in general against the 
Kuropean system of maintaining what is called a balance of 
power. 

Against Republican Propagandism he also directs an urgent 
appe: al, and the general impre ssion made by the entire protest 
is contradictory to the practice of the government in the instance 


above named. 

It will be said, perhaps, by the friends of Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Fillmore, in defence of the message, and of the letter of in- 
structions to Mr. Walsh, which we have already quoted , that 
they do not declare themselves in so many wi rds against what 
may be styled the English commercial policy y, which combines 
conquest with ente rprises of trade, and clears the way for the 
merchant by armed negociation, and the seizure of command. 
ing positions, like the fortresses of Gibraltar, Ade nn, and St. 
Helena. The friends of these statesmen will positively assure 

s, that they did not by any means intend toestablish a system 
of commercial enterprise for the United States, not only in its 
extent, but in its policy. The mind of the writer of this arti- 
cle, however clearly it may seem to itself to have conceived 
the true bearings of this formidable topic, will not be able 
to command words or sentences at all ade: ponte 1 0 its develop- 
ment. We seem to have discovered inthe President’s Message, 
and the letter of instructions to Mr. W = h, the germs of a 
commercial policy in all respects similar to that of Great Bri- 
tain. If the leaders of the Whig party shall succeed, in spite 
of all obstacles, in re-organizing their scattered forces, it will 
‘be necessary for them to remodel their political system ; they 
will find the seeds of that system in the two docuinents whic h 
we have now under review. Humanitarian protests on the one 
side, for the more effectual deluding of the public mind, Brit- 
ish commercial policy on the other, as a guide of public action; 
propagandism, in every shape, following upon the footsteps of 
commercial enterprise; last of all, Abolitionism, the secret 
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source and spring, the red heart’s blood of propagandism, col- 
oring all their actions and secretly swaying every council. 
Such will be the grand outlines of the opposition policy, seen 
clearly to the practised eye through all disguises ; now paaenes 
now active, now intelligent and cool, retiring upon legal de- 
fences, and behind constitutional barriers, and again bounding 
forward, with a ferocious energy, to seize the opportunities of 
power, and avail itself of the errors of Democracy. 

The errors of Democracy! All men are fallible, not less so the 
masses of the people. Take ‘:n as one man the country is right; 
and he was a true patriot who said ‘‘my country right or 
wrong,’’ for the intelligence of the entire nation cannot go 
wrong. ‘The people who lead the vanguard of progress and 
civilization, who execute the last counsels of heavenly wisdom, 
and ofler themselves to perform the highest will of the divine 
justice, cannot ever be entirely and utterly wrong ; but parties 
may be,and are subject, as all men know, to errors of delu- 
sions which render them for a time unworthy to govern the 
nation. ‘I'o retain the first power of the American Continent, 
the democratic party must eschew the errors of its predecessors 
with a jealous care, as that with which it would avoid the most 
pernicious doctrines of its antagonists. 

The democratic party has set its foot upon the doctrine of 
Intervention ; has condemned it as pernicious and destructive ; 
has detected and exposed its unconstitutionality ; has again 
and again affirmed its conviction, that in every possible shade 
of meaning the Constitution of Union is a document of non- 
intervention. 

T'o stand at the commencement of a new epoch, and to be 
compelled, with labor of brain and anxiety of soul, to elicit 
from the chaos of spoken and eee opinions, and from the 
great facts of the day, the lines of political truth, shaping an 
argument for the future, is a task almost too heavy for the heart 
of man toendure ; but with the he ‘Ip of God and of good angels, 
and a firm reliance upon the genins and destiny of the great 
Republic, let not one man but a thousand, strive to shape 
out in his interior conscience the picture of a just and glorious 
future ; a future of commerce with its golden prosperity, of 
faithful industry turning the force of millions upon the rude 
substances of the earth, to work therefrom ease and comfort 
for the human race. A future of power irresistible, bursting 
through all the feeble barriers of despotism; brushing away 
unconsciously the cobwebs of foreign diplomacy ; rolling its en- 
ormous tide of population over all the artificial barriers set 
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against it and drawn around it by the fears of despotism ; cay. 
rying with it eve rywhere, arms irresistible, but because irre. 
sistible, rare ly employed : and if the madness, the ignorance, 
or the vanity of foreign powers, shall dare to dash themselves 
against the slow- moving but tremendous obstacle,—r iding over | 

and crushing them down, once and forever. What need for such 
a people, with such infinite resources of vitality and power, to 
adopt the strategic and subtle policy of an ancient and feebk 
empire, poised at this very moment upon the edge of an abyss 
of revolutions. All that is oR ep in the science, the ] itera- 
ture and the wisdom of England, we have appropriated, and 
shall continue to absorb. Her volitic al maxims, her policy and 
conquest, her aristocratic regime, her domestic and foreign op. 
pre ssion, we have rejected, and will still re ject. The commer. 
cial policy of England will never be the rule of democratic pro. 
gress, Like the majestic pine, that strikes its roots among the 
summit rocks of the mountain, and lifts its magnificent head 
among the clouds of heaven,—concentrating our strength, we 
have raised ourselves to a glorious eminence ; not by reaching out 
and grasping parasitically, and spreading ourselves with a feeble 
and vicious expansion, like a huge vine encircling the glob 
with its folds, and fastening itself here and there from point to 
point along the shores of the continents. 

A more effectual system of aggrandizement than ours, the 
world has not yet seen; for we expand by affinity; neighbors 
become friends; friends become brothers; brother republics 
enter with us into the glorious system of the union. If we fight, 
it is not to conquer but to convince—our very wars are god- 
sends to our enemies. We colonize by assimilation; we assimi- 
late not to enslave, but to enrich and to set free. Men talk of 
the conquest of Mexico ; it will not be a conquest ; it will be au | 
influence extended over that State to convert a social chaos inte 
a system of political order and industrial prosperity. Five) 

ears ago California was almost a wilderness; we conquered 
California? No; we did not conquer her, nor have we conquer 
ed anything. But as with a protecting arm we encircled, and 
cherished, and restore d, and civilized, and enriched,—and con-| 
verted the most insignificant of provinces into a wealthy an 
powerful! sovereignty,—so we shal] continue to do, until the 
entire continent and the islands of the Atlantic are united in 4| 
glorious and immortal fellowship. 

Turning from such thoughts to the subject of this article,-| 
a paltering negociation, a fee ble and fruitless attempt to ae, 
complish through the intervention of two powerful nation 
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leagued — against us either as rivals or as enemies ;—the 
spectac ‘le of a great republic, able at a word to create a navy 
and an army that could resist the united shock of Europe ;—the 
spectac ‘le of the executive head of this republic of twenty mil- 
lions of armed freemen, standing timidly and respec tfully be- 

hind the backs of France and E nel: and, not daring to express 
its own wishes, and —e that they might do wrong, in order 
that itself might profit by the wrong! ‘The famous Secretary, 
the so-styled greatest man of all his time, waiting to make 
cats-paws of the two naval powers, for fear of violating a sen- 
timent in open day, which, if we may judge from the practice 

of his Executive Head, he must have held in secret conte mpt. 

It is painful, it is ridiculous: more than that, it is wrong: it 
is not the way, and we know it. Every practical man with 
a sound heart and a clear head, knows that this is not the way 
to deal with our neighbors :—knows that European diplomacy 
is not to be a means of oe progress, but always det- 
rimental to it. We are bidden to avoid entangling alliances ; 
and if the precept in the days of Washington, was a maxim of 
the highest political wisdom,—as doubtless it was,—in these 
days it is still more necessary to be observed. What a ridiculous 
parade of force, a joint commission of the three powers of 
France, England, and the United States, gently to persuade, 
and by-and-bye slightly to menace, a miserable negro chief- 
tain, the self-made captain and despot of a horde of ferocious 
black savages, whose grandfathers murdered their masters, 
and whose fathers murdered their brothers, and who cannot 
live in the atmosphere of an educated and humane white man: 
who as perfectly hate and abhor, and would as readily exter- 
minate every white man, as would their ancestors in the jun- 
gles of Africa. Here is a war of extermination carried on by 
this negro savage and his sensual followers, a few thousands 
in number, against a colony of European descent; and it has 
become necessary for three great empires to de _— +h a joint 
commission, and to carry on negoc iations month after m onth : 
and why was all this necessary ? why could not one of these 
powers have stepped forward and with a touch of its finger 
have settled this ridiculous brawl? In the principles of pub- 
lic law, to menace is to strike. Mr. Walsh, the American 
minister, was instructed to menace the savage chieftain of 
Hayti; and this menace was to be so couched as to make it- 
self wait upon the action of England and France. England 
and France were virtually given the initiative, but their inter- 
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vention was sanctioned by our government. If it was right to 
sanction their action, it was right to do as they have done. 

And now what have been the consequences of this joint ac- 
tion of the three powers? The United States entered into an 
entangling alliance with France and England, in a very small, 
petty, and ridiculous way, to maintain a very petty and con- 
temptible balance of power between an African despot and 
Spanish olony ° 

The subject grows clearer as we advance. Has not the 
reader already antic ipated what we have to say if we proceed 
in a consistent order of argument. Is he mow disturbed and 
angry because one of the three parties to the menace at Porte 
au Prince, has followed up the menace by lodging his ships of 

yar in the harbor of Samana? Is the reader satisfied with 
the negociations of the present administrations in regard to 
San Domingo, and remains he dissatisfied and discomposed 
because the Emperor of France, the leader, in point of fact, in 
these negociations, has carried them out in the spirit and the 
letter, by an armed occupation of Dominica ? 

If it is true as rumored, that the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
has taken possession of a portion of San Domingo, it will not 
be in the power of the present administration of the United 
States to dislodge him. The instructions of Mr. Webster to 
Mr. Walsh, our agent in the negociations at Porte au Prince, 
are a clear and perfect example of what is meant by an en- 
tangling alliance, and the first fruit of the ents anglement 
is witnessed in the agitation of the public mind, when we 
learn from the newspapers, though as yet with some uncer- 
tainty as to the fact, that the eastern harbors of San Domingo 
are occupied by the Frene h, and that the entire naval power of 
the French empire will be brought, if necessary, to maintain 
the occupation. This is the first step of the entanglement into 
which we have been drawn by the misnamed science and wis- 
dom of an exploded and idle diplomacy. 

What will be the next step of the entanglement? The trap 
laid for our government by the French Emperor was one into 
which the administration fell as easily as into a pit-fall; and 
it cannot get out. ‘The second step, it may be, is a protest on 
the part of our government against the occupation. In reply 
to our protest, the French Empe ror will remind us, that, for a 
length of time, negociations were carried on by the three com- 
missioners appointed by the three maritime powers to put an 
end to the war between the black and white races in San Do- 
mingo. This war having for its object, first, the subjugation, 
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and second, the extermination of the white, creole, and mu- 
latto inhabitants of the Eastern portion, constituting two-thirds 
of that island :—that our government, in a letter of instructions 
to its agent, put forward a high philanthropical motive, as 
the first and best argument in favor of the alliance, the inter- 
vention, the menace, and the war:—that our commissioner 
was bidden, in eflect, to wait upon the action of the two other 
maritime powers; virtually to follow their lead, and to throw 
upon them the responsib sility of final action. He will further 
urge, and with reason, that when the motive of an interven- 
tion is pure and philanthropical, men are not obliged to wait 
upon the action of others. He will say, and with truth, the 
combination of three naval powers for the attainment of 
such an object, was altogether a superfluous expenditure of 
influence : that if it was right for three powers to accomplish 
this philanthropical purpose, it was right for one to accomplish 
it when the others lagged behind : that if the American people 
are offended, when a French army takes possession of Dominica 
an | proceeds to corner and exterminate the savage inhabitants 

f Hayti, the greater is their folly. Phil: inthropists ought not 
‘ be jealous of philanthropists ; they ought rather to express 
their joy that there is one civilized power on the face of the 
earth, who will do alone what all three were afraid to do to- 
ge ther. 

‘l'o the reader who is simply unversed in the wiles and ca- 
prices of foreign diplomacy, and still more ignorant of that 
bastard diplomacy whieh is practised by a certain class of 
American politic ‘ians,—who are irnpressed with too excessive a 
reverence for the usages of monarchies,—the pretence of philan- 
throphy will seem a very extraordinary one, when he observes 
~ mighty empires combined for the accomplishment of such 
a very petty and suspicious feat of beneficence as the pacifica- 
tion of Solouque. Solouque the negro, Solouque t he + ilented 
barbarian, Solouque the illiterate despot, Solouque who, out 
of office, will be the leader of a gang of forest thieves, in- 
festing the farms of Dominica; this Solouque, now called 
Emperor Faustin, the dark image of Louis Napoleon, in- 
stinctive imitator of European governments as he is—for the 
wisdom of a government, founded upon force, brings all intel- 
lects to one level, and imposes an equal dignity upon an Em- 
peror of France and a robber chief of Hayti.—Solouque, the 
hater of white men, is as naturally well gifted with the cun- 
ning and craft of diplomacy; y as any younger son of Downing 
Street. Philanthropy is to him an idea of eloquence, and no- 
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thing more; it has no substance; no ground in nature or 
reality. He has been told, doubtless, that he is himself a 
philanthropist, being the assertor of a certain antagonism be- 
tween the black and white races; and when philanthropy comes 
in, stern foremost, in a letter of instructions given by an Ame- 
rican Secretary of State, for his guidance in a hostile negocia- 
tion, the dark ‘Empe ror doubtless appreciates at its full value 
the tender and beneficent pretense. 

Three powers, the first in the world, meet together for the 
pacification of Solouque. Two powers, England and the 
United States, met together for the pacification of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. Why is it necessary that so many powerful 
nations should engage in such small affairs? W hy are they so 
jealous for an equal influence in the negociations? W hat is 
the object of this mighty stir, this vast expense, this river of 
corre spondence e, pouring its sluggish and dishonest tide over the 
fair face of truth and nature? Why negociate at all? Why 
interfere—why intervene? What is the nature of a political 
intervention, its spring, its merit, its final cause ? 

In regard to transactions of diplomacy and intervention, 
nine hundred men in a thousand are mere children, not because 
the knowledge is difficult of attainment, but because when 
they have attained it, they are not aware of its substance and 
value. A boy of ten years old may read over a correspondence 
of Haytian diplomacy y and understand the drift and logic of the 
whole, but having no power or influence beyond his school- 
mates, he fails to respect his own opinion. Such, however, is 
not the case, or ought not to be the case with American citi- 
zens ; it is a duty which eve ry citizen owes to the republic, to 
form a definite opinion, to the best of his knowledge, and to 
express it without reserve, no matter how crude or hasty the 
conclusion may be. If he knows but a part, let him express 
that positively and without reserve ; for he thereby does more 
service to the state, infinitely more service, than by voting ina 
political substitute who will form and express opinions in his 
stead. If every man in America did his duty in this respect, 
governments would conform to the will of the people in every 
least particular. ‘The majority of minds, or rather the greatest 
force of intelligence, would then be the ruling power, and we 
should hear no more of European diplomacy, of triple i interven- 
tions, and philanthropical reasons thrust stern on, in a letter 
of instructions, for the pacification of a negro chief. 

If the reader is not already weary of our perpetual return to 
the question, ‘* what end is there to be accomplished by the jeal- 
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ous thrusting in of so many diplomatic forces together, for the 
ace omplishme nt of so trifling an end as the pacification of Hayti, 
Costa Rica, or Mosqueto ?”’ we venture once more to pronounce 
the conclusion, that the interference of Great Britain in the 
affairs of these three little anarchial figments of States, is a 
pie ce merely of na rial impertinence offensive to the dignity 
of this republic, but for whic +h our own rulers are e specially and 
almost wholly to blame. If we are to adopt a policy of inter- 
vention and of menace, in regard to Nicaragua, Costa Riea, and 
the fictitious and transitory governments of Solouque and the 
Mosqueto Indians ; we say if it is absolut ely necessary for ote 
and it appears to be so- —then let France and England stand 
aside, and let the people of America manage their own affairs 
in their own way. Why draw on two jealous rivals to mix 
themselves in negociations vital to the integrity of our system : 

But to be e xplic it. It is very well — n to that part of th 
community who read the history of lesser States, that the mor 
intelligent inhabitants of San Domingo, o republicans wiles 
oflices are filled by white men of Europe an descent, have been 
endeavoring, for many years, to colonize their end of the island, 
which is two-thirds of the whole, with a population of white 
laborers. There is a gentleman now living in the city of New 
York, a lawyer, of good standing in his profession, and 1 with 
whom the authors of this article are personally acquainted, 
who was occupied for a long period of time with the pub lic af- 
fairs of Dominica, in the endeavor to colonize, at the express 
desire of its inhabitants, the waste lands of Dominica with a 
free and intelligent white population. 

Under a government truly representing the interests of the 
great republican continent, white subjects from the United 
States would long ago have been established on the fertile and 
valuable island of San Domingo, and cordially received and hos- 
pitably entertained and established by the republicans of 
Dominica. Had this been accomplished, there would have 
been no necessity for a triple-headed diplomatic mission, to be 
ridiculously exploded i n the end ; one member, and that the 
least conscientious, grasping under fair pretences at the func- 
tions of the two otincie. The war ships of Louis Napoleon 
would not now be, as it is said they are, anchored in the harbor 
of Samana, with the additional ramor,—to put fire into the veins 
of every American,—that the imperial trickster intends thereto 
maintain his position, if necessary, with the whole naval force 
of a nation which has chosen to name itself an Empire; by 
that name, and by all other acts, at home and abroad, express- 
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ing its resolution to become, in earnest, what in sport and pa- 
geant it has named itself. 

And now certain wiseacres will start up and say, let French- 
men and Englishmen make conquests, and what you will ; we, 
the good honest people of America, will mind our own business, 
and let our neighbors alone ; all which is very stout, and honest 
and virtuous to say, were it only true and practicable ; were it 


only the fact that we had not already committed ourselves to 


a different system. ‘l'wo systems of territorial extension al- 
ready prevail among us, and absorb the whole attention of ou 
rulers ; the one,a miserable diplomatic procedure of illegitimate 
European origin, failing always on the brink of achievement. 
This is the shadow ; let us now look at the substance. What 
has Democracy done for the Union ? lt has create d r¢ public 
after republic. It has swelled the number of the sovereigntie: 
from fifteen to thirty-1 WO, and it will not stop until the conti- 
nent and the islands are our own. Democracy has achieved 
these brilliant triumphs by taking such steps forward as men 
approve and heaven sanctions; steps, in which strength and 
wisdom have equally impelled and guided. Democracy has 
colonized the continent with republicans, and in that way it 
has built up State alter State, and it will go on erecting sov- 
ereignty beyond sovereignty. lt has not done this by inviting 
the joint intervention of Lurope an powers but it has jealously 
and even fiercely excluded those powers from all see ipation 
in a progre SS whi At the y admire and ab hor. 

Fortunately, or rather providentially, with us, the days of 
feeble and entangling diplomacy are passing away. Every 
degree and every order of talent lies open to the choice of the 
excellent Head elect of the in-coming administration. It will 
be his high and salutary function, not only to purify the party 
itself, by excluding from power and influence all those whos 
radical agitations have disorganized and weakened the party, 
but to intrust the management of our foreign relations to tried 
men, able and willing to repel the oases intermeddling of 
foreign powers in the aflairs of the Union and the Continent. 
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MR. CASS’S RESOLUTIONS 
FOR THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MONROE DOCTRINI 


Ir has been predicted by acute politicians during the past 
two or three years, that the next Democratic Administration 
would find itself entirely oc ‘upie :d with the foreign relations of 
the United Sates. The oe seems about to be verified. 
If the resolutions of Mr. Cass, which are to be discussed in the 
Senate a few day s hence, (to-day is the Sth of January) are 
adopt d by a suflicient majority, we reach the turning point 
so long predicted, when the Central Government of the United 
States is to assume its natural and legitimate functions as 
Democratic head and director of republican affairs upon this 
continent. ‘The facet that the most prudent and experienced 
members of the democratic party have taken the 1 ad in this 
import int movement, while at the same time they have de- 
nounced the doctrines of the Red Republicans and the disciples 
of Kossuth, and set down a crushing foot upon Filibusterism, 
is a sign of political progress, and a proof of vigor and saga- 
city in the leaders of Democracy, which ought to bring home 
delight and satisfaction to all who are sincerely interested in 
the prosperity of our glorious Union. Our glorious Union! 
words hereafter to have a much livelier significance than hither- 
to. Occupied for a long period of years in the discussion of 
our internal policy, we have neglected to exercise the primary 
functions of our national Government. Almost simultaneous 
with the resolutions of Mr. Cass, was the eall for information 
touching the Clayton and Bulwer treaty. Having but a small 
space left us, we cannot in the present number of this Journal 
discuss, at full length, the merits or demerits of that remark- 
able document. It is a subject which we have reserved for 
our succeeding number; but as time presses, and the patriotic 
spirit of the nation has already begun to manifest itself in the 
direction of Nicaragua, we shall lose no time in laying before 
our readers a few considerations and suggestions, which may 
serve as guides to them, and direct their attention upon the most 
important points to be considered in the interim. 

The Clayton and Bulwer treaty was a kind of national ap- 
pendix to the charter of the inter-oceanic canal. ,This canal, it 
was supposed by our legislators and citizens, would not be ex- 
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clusively an American work. Without much reflection upon 
the subject, statesmen and men of business have come to the 
conclusion that a ship canal connecting the Atlantic with the 
Pacific, through the river San Juan and the lake of Nicaragua, 
would be a work of equal interest to all maritime powers. It 
was not generally known at that time, that the interests of 
Great Britain and of France were strongly opposed to the es- 
tablishment of this new route of commerce. English capital, 
it was imagined, would be invested in a work conducive to the 
advancement of English interest; anda supposition still more 
absurd, namely, that the naval forces of Great Britain, and 
all her vast political influence in Central America, would be em- 
ployed for the protection and advancement of the work, was 
seriously entertained by Whig statesmen in the cabinets of 
General Taylor and ef Mr. Fillmore. 

The late refusal of the London millionaires to advance their 
capital or their influence toward the completion of a canal to 
be hereafter exclusively American, and beneficial to American 
commerce in direct rivalry with that of England and of France, 


ought not to have excited the surprise of statesmen and poli- 
ticians of this country. We shall by-and-bve take occasion to 


show, by documentary and geograp hical proofs, that the British 
Government have been intent, from the ve ry beginning, upon 
the delay, and if possible the prohibition of the am. 

The most remarkable, however, of all the movements, poli- 
tical or diplomati: , connected with the great inter-oceanic pro- 
ject, was the famous or rather the infamous Clayton and Bul- 
wer treaty. By this treaty, of which Mr. Clayton, May 7th 
1850, writes that its ‘‘ object is to secure the protection of the 
British Government to the Nicaraguan canal,”’ the first provi- 
sion is, that neither nation should occupy or fortify points up- 
on the coast of Nicaragua, or in an other way aggress ‘to the 
detriment of the proposed canal.” We have not before us at 
this moment a copy of the treaty itself; and we are forced to 
conclude that many members of the Senate were in the same 
predicament during the debates of Wednesday the 6th of Jan- 
uary ; for not one of them spoke exactly to the point, or sug- 
gested the most important feature of the treaty, which is, that 
all its provisions turned upon the construction of the canal. 
Words equivalent to those italicized above, are introduced into 
the treaty at its close, invalidating the entire instrument as far 
as it may have been intended to carry out the principle of the 
Monroe doctrine. Let the reader who busies himself with the 
examination of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, bear constantly 
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in mind the fact, that the treaty itself is not a general asser- 
tion of a principle ; that it is merely a joint agreement on the 
part of Kngland and the United States, not to occupy or for- 
tify any portion of Nicaragua in such a manner as to influence 
or to prevent the construction of the canal. 

Such being the spirit of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, it 
is a matter of very little consequence whether it did or did not 
include British Honduras or the State of Honduras, or the 


Island of Ruatan, or any other part of the territory unjustly 


seized of late years by Great Britain, and at pre sent he ld 
fae n of by her in defiance of the Monroe doctrine, and 
th interest, and honor of the American people 

T he remarkable error which has prevailed in the public mind 
since the publication of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, that be- 
cause that treaty contained the words ‘‘ shall not occupy, for- 
tify, &c.,”’ has served to delay until the present moment the 
reassertion, by the united voice of the American people, the 
great doctrine of Democracy, that foreign nations shall not be 
permitted to occupy or fortify points upon the American conti- 
nent. It serves to show how inaccurately treaties are read, 
and with what a profound knowledge of human nature they are 
constructed. The imprecations of a publisher and a printer 
forbid us at this moment from laying before our readers the 
treaty itself, with all its involutions ; nor have we room more 
than to state the leading points of our position in regard to it. 

Insisting a third time in this brief space that the Clayton 
and Bulwer treaty not only fails to establish, but actually im- 
pairs the force of the Monroe doctrin 5 and therefore of the 
united will and opinion of the American people, insisting that 
it is a species of alliance ‘ entangling’ us with Great Britain 
in the affair of the canal, and making us, in fact, a party to 
our own mischief and disgrace ; we propose to lay before our 
readers a general system of attack upon the spirit and design 
of all treaties of this class, making this one an ex ample for the 
benefit of the rest. 

It was the policy of Washington to withdraw this nation from 
allentangling alliances with the European powers. Already 
in two remarkable instances, one of which we have developed 
at ces namely—the pacification of San Domingo and the 

greement with regard to the Nicaraguan canal, this grand and 
necessary injunction has been seriously and dangerously vio- 
lated by a Whig administration. 

‘* We conceive it to be the eminent duty of a Government,” 
says a writer upon this topic, ‘to procure advantages /irst 
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for its own people, and for those of another country only when 
they are nof a direct and dangerous rival.’’ Mr. Everett, with 
more sagacity than we had ever anticipated from a whig of his 
school, has very properly declared that the condition and fate 
of Cuba is an American question. We, with equal confidence, 
are able to pronounce the condition of Nicaragua to be most 
peculiarly an American question. It was a very weak and 
silly vanity on our part, to imagine that the prosperity of the 
United States, in the Asiatic and Pacific trade, was a matter of 
such deep rn philanthropic interest to Great Britain, that she 
would lend s her ship s of war and her diplon nacy to aid j 
ee ctae: It we Bresrapate ally impossible that th \siatic 
trade of England should enter the Pacific by any one of these 
Isthmus routes ; and least of all by the ship can: il of Nicaragua. 
Had Mr. C layton known, at the time when this t treaty was 
agitated, that the merchants and statestnen of England were 
hostile, by a necessity of nature and cireumstance, to the open- 
ing of the canal of Nicaragua, and, in point of fact, to the 
establishment of any connection whatever between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans, would he have allowed himself to bi 
led away by the philanthropic pretences of Palmerston and 
Bulwer ? 

‘The treaty provides for the protection,’ says Mr. Clayton, 

‘of this canal by the power of Great Britain ;’? but we now 
ee she is the only power against whom it was necessary 
to protect the work. To the people of Nicaragua it was of vital 
moment that a canal or a railroad should be completed across 
their territory. To the commerce of the United States it was 
perhaps of more importance than any other undertaking of the 
day. Now, in plain matter of fact, in the view of common 
sense, and with the feeling of an ordinary transaction of busi- 
ness, the sole treaty should have been the one proposed by Mr. 
Squier between Nicaragua and the United States; other na- 
tions having neither part nor right in the matter, Alj that 
we could or ought to do for England in such a transaction 
was to remove a feeling of unkindness by securing for her an 
equal right of way, and equal tolls of transit. It was for the 
interest of Nicaragua to make this canal free to all nations. 
As it was, however, Mr. Clayton and Sir Henry Bulwer took 
the canal, and virtually the state of Nicaragua, under their 
joint protection, just as England has taken the Masqueto In- 
dians under hers, and Louis Napoleon the Island of San Do- 
mingo under his. Now, if we have any brains in our head, so 
far from establishing any instance of the Monroe doctrine, Mr. 
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Clayton virtually dismissed that doctrine, and violated its 
whole spirit and intention when he signed the Clayton and 
Bulwer treaty. 

Can anything be more absurd or laughable than an attempt 
on the part of an American Secretary of State, to secure the 
naval protection of Great Britain to a work of internal im- 
provement in a republican territory on the American continent. 
We will not say with Mr. Weller, of California, that all the 
public undertakings of Mr. Clayton are proofs of—no matter 
what—condition of the intellect, but we do say, that his 
atti mpt to secure the protection of Great Brita nf ra work 
calculated almost solely for the advancement of our own Asi- 
atic commerce ; for the opening of a high road for merchant 
vessels between San Francisco and New-York ; and finally, for 
the colonization of Nicaragua and adjoining territories with 
\merican republics, was a proof eith r of transcendent diplo- 
matic ability, or of—‘* want of information.”’ 

It was provided that neither nation should oceupy, fortify, 
&ec. Now this is the exact parallel of the tripartite conven- 
tion proposed by France and England, for the isolation of Cuba. 
Was it not absolutely treasonable, in a political sense, to engage 
in such a convention with regard to Nicaragua, provided we 
accept Mr. Clayton’s construction of the treaty, and believe 
with him that it excluded Great Britain? Is it necessary to 
say that it also excluded ourselves under Mr. Clayton’s con- 
struction? Did Mr. Clayton mean to apply the Monroe doc- 
trine to the American people? was that doctrine intended to 


exclude our colonists ? 


P} 
( 

[If we have succeeded in directing the attention of our 
readers upon the main defects of the Clayton and Bulwer 
treaty, and in showing the necessity for its immediate abroga- 
tion, we have accomplished our immediate purpose. ‘The sub- 
ject is one of vast extent, and of unequaled importance, 
Cuba herself is not destined to occupy a larger share of public 
attention than Central America. An irresistible sentiment in 
favor of the Monroe dectrine, preliminary to the extension of 
our boundaries by peaceful and legitimate means, and a feel- 
ing of deeper reverence for the wisdom which foresaw, when it 
commanded us to avoid entangling alliances, the contingencies 
of the present and the coming time, pervades the entire nation. 
We utter the sentiments not of a few, but of millions. 

Rather no alliances, than false alliances. If we must be 
committed, in our national capacity, to political unions outside 
the Federation, reason and prudence point out the necessity of 
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selecting our friends and allies among those weaker republican 
powers of the two American continents. who eagerly seek, and 
are thankful for, our protection. And yet even in this direction, 


as there is no immediate necessity for foreign pledges on our 


part, so there should be no haste or precipitancy in giving them. 


Where protection is sought, we must grant it « ither upon the 
broad and general principle expressed in the resolutions of Mr. 


i 


Cass, or because a strong and obvious motive of interest impels 


us to grant it ina particular instance. Steady declarations of 
universal sympathy serve only to gul! the ignorant, and are of 


=. @ 


no practic il benefi 


ought to shun the odium of hypocrisy with as great care as 
we avoid the imputation of weakness 


In this, as in all other particulan 3, We 


—— —$— $< EEE 


TO THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS. 


For the kind and generous interest manifested by that por- 
tion ol the Democratic Pre ss with which we have thus far had 
the pleasure of ‘‘ exchanging,” and for the influence and exer- 
tions of many editors in behalf of the Unirep Srares Review, 
we beg le ave to make our acknowledem nts, Pr. rsonal favors 
require a direct and personal return. Delicacy, however, for- 
bids our me ntioni 1g the names of those influential litors and 
statesmen whose unreserved support has already given strength 
and prosperity to our undertaking. We can only say, that this 
assistance has stimulated the conductors of the Unirep Srares 


Review to increased exertions. The almost unqualified approba- 
tion of our democratic friends has extended our circulation suf- 
ficiently to render the improvement of the literary and political 
character of the Review comparatively an easy task. It is our 
hope that the public opinion will justify our confidence in re- 


gard to the present number. 


Conductors U. 8S. Review. 








